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GOD WITH US: 
THE SUBSTANCE OF A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 


BY THE REV. RICHARD WATSON. 


‘ For in Him we live, and move, and have our being,’ Acts xvii, 28. 


Tue important sentiment contained in the text stands among 
many others which would be equally new and wonderful to the 
philosophers, and inquisitive ‘men of Athens.? That they were 
not without all knowledge of the true God, is certain. St. Paul 
quotes a passage, in proof of this, from one of their own poets ; 
and several of their philosophic sects admitted one supreme God, 
of whom they sometimes spake eloquently‘and nobly. Like other 
idolaters, however, ‘ when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God.’ They confined him chiefly to his own celestial do- 
minion ; conceived of him as an inactive spectator of the works 
of men; parcelled out the management of the universe among 
inferior deities ; and transferred that trust and honor, which ought 
to have been exclusively reserved for the One God, to beings of 
their own invention, or to the spirits of departed kings, heroes, and 
sages of ancient times: and amidst the elaborate and pompous 
religious services which they rendered to these idols, ‘they for- 
got God.’ 

To hear that the very Being, whom they thought so distant and 
so unconcerned with human affairs, was ever employed in ar- 
ranging all the events of their lives, and had ‘fixed the bounds of 
their habitation ;? that he had done this in his mercy, in order 
‘that they should seek after him and find him;’ ‘ that he is not 
far from any one of us;’ but is indeed so near, that if any dark 
and bewildered spirit would but ‘ feel after him,’ he should find 
him; so near, that ‘in him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing ; *_these indeed were new truths ; ; and, happily, they were 
not preached to the Athenians in vain. Some indeed ‘ mocked ;’ 
others said, ‘We will hear thee again of this matter ;? but the 
foundation of a church, never entirely to perish from Athens, was 
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then laid: ‘Certain men clave unto him, and believed; among 
whom was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Da- 
maris, and others with them.’ 

That such truths, after so great a lapse of time, and even 
among those professing to receive the doctrine of St. Paul, should 
still need to be preached, is a problem, which will, at first sight, 
he either questioned or pronounced difficult to solve. Yet, is it so, 
that, in the full and true meaning of these words, all who profess 
faith in the New Testament, believe that God ‘ appoints the bounds 
of our habitation,’ and regulates the affairs of men by constant 
control and guidance ? that he is so ‘near,’ that a seeking soul 
shall find a present God, and break out of its natural darkness 
into the light of his manifested presence? and that in him ‘ we 
live, and have our being ;’ that is, are kept in existence, not by a 
sort of general law, but by incessantly repeated acts of ‘ uphold- 
ing’ and succour? We meet, I fear, with many sad and affecting 
proofs of the contrary. We have not, it is true, exchanged 
Christianity for Pagan philosophy; but we have philosophized 
upon it in a Pagan manner; and still holding, with professed re- 
verence, the letter of the truth, we have given to it a Gentile inter- 
pretation. 

This is one of the errors of the day. In the revelations of this 
sacred volume, God is brought near to us; so near to us, that we 
are told that in him ‘ we live, and move, and have our being.’ In 
much of the philosophy which wears the garb of Christianity, he 
is again placed far from us; not so far indeed that he is removed 
quite out of sight, and wholly unacknowledged and forgotten ; but 
so far as to weaken the foundations of our trust in his power and 
grace ; and to chill those warm and lively emotions of the affec- 
tions toward him, in which our piety has both its joy and its 
strength. 

This is the subject now brought before you ; and I shall select 
some illustrations of the errors against which we need to be guard- 
ed; and by showing their fallacy, endeavour to prepare our minds 
to receive a stronger impression of those great and comprehensive 
truths which the text either contains or suggests. 

I. Our first illustration may be taken from that arranged and 
exquisitely ordered material world, with which we are surrounded, 
and of which we form a part. 

The philosophy to which I allude is often, with reference to 
those great and impressive phenomena, far from comporting with 
the doctrine of the text. It acknowledges indeed God to be the 
Creator, and also the Upholder, and Conservator, of all things ; 
but still its theory is but a Christianized Paganism. It is con- 
tinually substituting for the God in whom all things live, and move, 
and have their being, some invention of its own; and though this 
should be nothing more than a set of terms and phrases, which, in 
point of fact, have no meaning, it rests in them, fully satisfied with 
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the discovery. Thus it resorts to its ‘laws of nature,’ and to its 
‘second causes ;’ and these it multiplies again, till it throws back 
the First and only efficient Cause to an unmeasurable distance ; 
weakens or denies the doctrine of his immediate agency ; and, in 
fact, puts God ‘far from us.’ If the earth wants rain, it directs 
my attention to the laws of the atmosphere, the influence of the 
winds, the process of evaporation from the ocean, or the causes 
on which that may depend; and then beyond this vast space, filled 
by intervening agents, it indeed allows me to see God. If I am 
sick, or in health, I am forbidden to think immediately upon the 
hand which smites, or the power which heals me ;—constitutional 
peculiarities, medicine, air, diet, and other second causes come in ; 
and, in this case, again put God far from me. ‘These instances 
are sufficient for illustration ; and the fault which is charged upon 
these philosophizing Christians is not that secondary causes are 
investigated, arranged, and exhibited by their industry; but that 
too frequently they do this in an atheistical manner; and that 
these second causes are used, not as manifestations of God, but as 
veils to hide him from the sight of his creatures :—in a word, as 
criminal contrivances to forget him. 

The philosophy of the Scriptures bears a very different character. 
Does the rain fall? It is ‘our Father in heaven’ who sends it ‘ upon 
the just and the unjust.’ Is the earth vested with verdure? It is 
‘God who so clothes the grass of the field.” Do day and night 
succeed each other? It is ‘he that turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning, and maketh the day dark with night ; that maketh 
the seven stars, and Orion.’ Do the elements rage? ‘ Flames of 
fire are his messengers,’ and ‘stormy winds fulfil his word.’ Am 
Isick? His ‘rod’ is upon me. Am I in health? ‘ He healeth 
all my diseases.’ So the inspired writer, collecting, as it were, the 
whole universe of creatures, and all their agencies, into one view, 
exclaims, ‘ All things serve thee,’-—run on thy messages, fulfil thy 
commands, execute thy counsels. 

Where then lies the fallacy which in this plausible philosophy 
cheats us out of that sense of the ever-present, ever-working, yet 
unwearied Power of which we ought always to be sensible? There 
is no need, in order to preserve and uphold this doctrine, at once 
the most pious, and the most noble, to deny any thing that is said 
of subordinate causes. That they exist, it were absurd to question ; 
and indeed their existence is a part of the grandeur of the doctrine 
of the text, rightly understood ; for true theology is always true 
philosophy ; and where the theology is bad, the philosophy will 
ever be ‘vain.’ That text resolves the whole: ‘In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.’ Life is from him ; motion is from 
him; and that which lives and moves, even our very essence, is un- 
ceasingly dependent upon him. But then this is not to be taken 
generally, and in mass: it is as true of every individual as of the 
whole race; as true of every individual particle of which our 
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frame is composed, as of the whole frame itself: it is true of the 
first subordinate cause, which the supreme power puts in motion, 
and by which we may be affected for good or for evil; and it is 
equally true of the second, which as much ‘ lives, and moves, and 
has its being’ in God as the first ; and the third as the second ; and 
the fourth as the third. Multiply these as you please, God is in 
and with that agent which reaches me at last. He is so as im- 
mediately as with the distant first. It is thus that we gain the 
glorious truth, that ‘ He is not far from any one of us.’ No dis- 
tance extends itself between me and God ; no creature separates 
me from him, but is the very instrument by which he comes to me. 
For if there be a chain of causes and effects, he not only sustains 
it, but lives and acts along its whole line ; and thus may we ‘ fore- 
see him always before us,’ ‘all in all,’ and all in every thing. The 
creature. derives its whole force from God; and we, and all that 
concerns us, are ‘in his hand.’ ? 

II. Our second illustration may be taken from what is usually 
called Providence. That branch of his government, so designat- 
ed, to which I refer, respects the affairs of men ; and where it is 
allowed that God governs his creatures, this very doctrine itself 
might be supposed necessarily to imply such a control on his part, 
‘and interpositions so marked, as shall make it obvious to reason, 
that he is ‘not far from any one of us;’ although, as to sense, the 
hand which moves every thing should remain without that visible 
manifestation which took place in ‘ the times of old.’ 

So various, however, are the inventions of this philosophizing 


Christianity to put God far from us, even in his government of 


men, that we are in danger of quite forgetting him ; and the whole 
case is often so cautiously stated, that we are liable to the charge 
of fanatical presumption, if we believe and maintain, in the full 
sense of the text, that we both ‘live,’ and ‘ move,’ as well as ‘ have 
our being’ in him. 

Hence we have the law of moral causes and effects. It might be 
startling language to call the decays and reverses: of a nation, 
‘divine judgments ;’ or to attribute national prosperity and strength 
to God’s blessing. We must proceed more philosophically, and 
remember that by a moral law of our being, national weakness 
and decay are linked to national vices, as these naturally spring 
from wealth, ease, and luxury; and, on the contrary, that the 
strength of a country, by the same law, results from its public and 
private virtues. . 

We have also the law of circumstances. These call forth, both 
as to nations and individuals, their good or their bad qualities ; and 
are more or less favorable and inciting to the full development of 
both. We thus account for the whole moral phenomena present- 
ed by ancient and modern states, and by the individuals who sur- 
round us. 

But to what does this affected verbiage amount? What real 
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wisdom is there in this ‘vain philosophy,’ constructed upon ‘ the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ?” We also allow 
this law of moral causes and effects; but we ask, Who is its 
author? Who is it that with steady hand so connects the cause 
and the effect together, that, wrestle with if as men have done in 
all past, and will do in all future, ages, vice shall produce misery, 
and virtue tend to strength and happiness? We allow also the 
law of circumstances, rightly understood ; but who is it that so 
arranges and varies them as to put nations, as well as individuals, 
into different conditions of trial and responsibility by the circum- 
stances which surround them ? It is he who determines ‘the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ;? and who 
carries into effect by various operations, mediate and immediate, 
extending often from age to age, and embracing immense multi- 
tudes of individuals, what he had before designed. Thus he acts 
as to nations, and thus he shows that he is ‘ not far from them.’ 

But in the case of individuals, involving as it does the doctrine 
of a particular Providence in all its extent, this philosophy still more 
fatally stumbles. 

The lot of individuals, with the varied circumstances which 
characterize it, is often seen intimately connected with that of other 
individuals ; and their interests sometimes also appear inseparably 
linked with the arrangements of Providence as to nations, or with 
those large portions of the community of which they form a part ; 
nay, sometimes with the laws of nature themselves. 

These are indeed facts which often occur, and we are therefore 
asked whether it is reasonable to expect that God should interpose, 
with respect to individuals, to the continual interruption and un- 
settling of his general plans, and the very principles and laws which 
he has impressed upon all nature 1— 


When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if thou go by? 


But what, in fact, do such objections rest upon, except this,—that 
I cannot see in many cases how general plans can at all consist 
with interpositions of God in respect of individuals, for judgment 
or for mercy? The difficulty of the case may indeed be acknow- 
ledged ; it may often be intricate and inextricable ; but are there 
not previous considerations and first principles to be settled before 
I can come to a satisfactory conclusion? The God of Providence, 
and the Author of this sacred volume, is the same being; and if 
so, am I not bound, as a professed believer in the divine authority 
of the Scriptures, to inquire whether he has made any revelation 
on the subject of particular government and his special interposi- 
tions as to individuals? For if the God of Providence, and the 
God of the Scriptures, be the same Being, then there must be the 
most perfect harmony between the principles laid down in the 
Bible, and God’s actual administration of the affairs of men. But 
21 
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it cannot be denied, that we find the doctrine of a particular Pro- 
vidence in the Scriptures. ‘ In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he will direct thy paths ’ here God is represented as the guide of 
all good men, personally and individually, who acknowledge him by 
acts of prayer and trust. ‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and 
J will deliver thee :’ here God promises the interposition of an im- 
mediate deliverance, dependent upon prayer. ‘ Thou shalt not be 
afraid of the pestilence that walketh m darkness, nor for the de- 
struction that wasteth at noon day :’ here personal protection in a 
time of general calamity is promised. So, if we come to the New 
Testament, its general declarations on these subjects all imply the 
regard which God pays to the cases of individuals. We are for- 
bidden to be anxiously careful for the morrow, ‘ what we shall eat, 
or what we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed,’ upon 
the principle that ourheavenly Father ‘ knoweth that we have need 
of such things.’ So particular, also, does our Saviour represent 
the notice and care of God to be, that his disciples are encouraged 
to trust in him on the assurance that ‘a sparrow falls not to the 


ground without the knowledge of God,’ and that ‘ the very hairs of 


their head are all numbered.’ And, in precisely the same views, 
St. Paul exhorts the members of the churches, speaking to them as 
individuals, ‘ to be careful for nothing, but in every thing,’ that is, 
‘in every case of want and difficulty, to ‘ make their requests known 
unto God.’ You argue, then, from your own obscure notions 
respecting God’s general plans of providential administration to 
the improbability of such special and immediate interpositions in 
behalf of individuals as have always been held among-sound Chris- 
tians ; but we turn, as toa surer ground, to these plain and unequi- 
vocal declarations of inspired verity ; and so far from allowing that 
God is ‘so far from us,’ considered in our individual character, as 
your scheme supposes, we maintain that he is, as another Scripture 
expresses it, * near to all them that call upon him.’ 

Perhaps the objectors say, ‘We do not deny the truth of these 
passages of Scripture ; but surely we may, and must, interpret them 
reasonably. We see proofs that God does act upon general plans ; 
that there are established courses of administration, and uniform 
laws in the government of men, as well as in nature ; otherwise we 
could derive no wisdom from the past, and human experience would 
be a delusive light : and being so assured of this by experience and 
observation, we are bound to give to these passages of holy writ a 
more general interpretation.” This, however, is but to say, in fact, 
that such texts must be made to mean any thing or nothing, in sub- 
servience toa human theory. Try the case, for instance, upon the 
passage before quoted,—‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and 
{ will deliver thee ;? which, upon this ‘ more general interpretation,’ 
must mean, ‘ “call upon me,” by acknowledging me as the general 
Governor of the affairs of men; and if thou happenest to live at a 
time when my general plan requires the exercise of mercy and 
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goodness to a whole people, or to that part of a community with 
which thou art connected, thou shalt be delivered ; but if not, thy 
trouble must remain ; for general plans cannot be dispensed with.’ 
The folly and the guilt of such interpretations are equally apparent ; 
and, if indulged in, as they too often are on various subjects besides 
this, would amount to a proud rejection of the whole revelation of 
God. 

But we may farther observe, that the principle of opposing the 
general plans of God in his government of the world, to the doc- 
trine of his interposition in behalf of individuals, is itself full of mis- 
conceptions and errors. For, 

1. It assumes, that God’s general plans as to nations or large 
portions of communities comprehend all individual cases, and all 
the circumstances which may affect them. This is absurd, and 
obviously contrary to the fact. By a dispensation of mercy to a 
nation, general prosperity may be vouchsafed ; but does it follow, 
that every individual partakes of the blessing; or that the stream 
of bounty may not, consistently with the general design, be dammed 
up, and diverted from its course, as to particular persons, without 
affecting the general condition of the community 1 Suppose, for 
instance, the head of a family, upon whose personal exertions the 
interests of many others depend, be visited by protracted sickness, 
and laid aside from his business or profession ; how shall he avail 
himself of the general prosperity around him, and turn it to his own 
and his family’s advantage 4 Or how shall his widow and orphan 
children escape depression and poverty, should the husband and 
the father be removed by death before their worldly interests are 
provided for? A pestilence sweeping through a country is a gen- 
eral judgment ; but, in the worst instances, all do not die, nor even 
all sicken. Here the general visitation has manifestly a thousand 
modifications, subject to no obvious law ; and it submits to circum- 
stances which must often be of a personal, and, apparently to us, 
an accidental, kind. If, then, there are innumerable circumstances 
which the general plan does not infallibly control, but which so 
often modify it, and alter its course as to individual cases ; if beside 
the general wheel there are ‘ wheels within that wheel,’ and often 
without it too, turning on their own centres, and impelled even into 
contrary motions; we may fully admit the doctrine of general 
plans and laws of administration, and yet find in these loose and 
free circumstances, which operate independently of, or greatly 
modify, the general range of events, an ample field for the mani- 
festation of that particular Providence of which we speak; and 
which can make as many exceptions as that divine wisdom sees fit 
which directs the whole. After all, it will often be found that it is 
not ‘ well,’ even as to external things, ‘ with the wicked,’ when al! 
is well with the general state of affairs ; nor ill ‘ with the righteous,’ 
when various judgments are abroad avenging God’s cause upon a 
sinful people. Often shall those words be realized by the former : 
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‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked :’ and as to the 
righteous, the Divine hand shall be laid upon the general visitation ; 
er God shall make ‘a hedge about him, and about all that he 

ath.’ 

2. A second fallacy involved in this theory is, that it assumes 
that interpositions in favor of individuals must necessarily interfere 
with some general plan of Providence, or some general law of 
nature. But, when it is said, ‘ When he giveth quietness, who then 
shall make trouble? And when he hideth his face, who then can 
behold him, whether it be done to a nation, or to a-man only ? 
this text manifestly distinguishes between a government of nations, 
and a government of individuals: and it certainly supposes that 
‘ quietness’ may be given to an individual, when it is not given to.a 
nation ; and that the face of God may be hidden from a particular 
person, when it is not hidden from a whole community. And then, 
as to the laws of nature, was any thing more trifling ever put into 
infidel verse than we find in the couplet of Pope before quoted 1— 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if thou go by ? 

Shall the general law of gravitation be suspended to preserve a man 
who has ‘committed his way unto the Lord,’ and prays to him for 

protection from. all evil during the day? Perhaps not; and for 
this reason, that there may be no necessity for it. Godis not‘con- 
fined to one mode of saving. Suppose a strong impulse, or a trifling 
accident, urges him to put off his journey ; or suppose something 
to occur to hasten his passing the mountain some moments before 
it falls, or to retard it till the moment after; or suppose that, instead 
of saving him from the danger, his great Protector should save him 
in it; and that the man whom he makes his care should sustain 
the apparent accident in such a way, that the falling ruin should 
arch him over, instead of crushing him ; and that he should be dug 
out alive, and unhurt. There are a thousand ways known to God, 
and many conceivable even by us, by which, without interfering 
with general laws at all, he may honor the man who has honored 
him, by acknowledging and trusting in him, ‘in all his ways.’ ‘Lo 
these things worketh God oftentime with man, to keep back his 
soul from the pit; that he may be enlightened with the light of the 
living.’ 

3. The third fallacy lies in assuming that God’s general plans 
are something which he has commissioned to act out of himself, and 
independent of his own immediate agency ; wholly forgetful of the 
principle of the text, that in him we, and all things, ‘live, and move, 
and have our being.’ For what are God’s general plans, but him- 
self in operation 1—now spreading the impulses of his power to a 
wider, now restraining them to a narrower, extent ; now working 
in judgment, then in mercy, and again singularly commingling 
oll attempering the severity of vengeance with compassion, and 
guarding mercy from abuse by the majesty of righteousness ; as- 
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signing longer or shorter periods to his dispensations of vengeance 
or goodness, as it pleases him ; and thus working onward to the 
fulfilment of all those purposes which he has fixed in his own 
eternal counsels as the final results of his government of human 
beings? But if this be so, if all be God in operation, to what 
general laws is he so bound, as that this should interfere with his 
manifestations of severity or grace toward individuals? The blind 
impetuous ocean must roll whither winds and tides may impel it : 
it has no intelligence, no feeling: it cannot select the victim vessels 
which it may hurl upon the rocks, or the favored sails which it may 
bear buoyant and safe into the harbor: and your theory dishonors 
God, by likening his general operations to some such mighty but, 
blindly impelled and impelling element. The divine administration | 
is divine intelligence, will, feeling, and wisdom, in action ; and when 
his arm is made bare, and his judgments sweep, or his mercies ex- 
pand, over a nation, he can never be at a loss in his general march 
to turn aside to visit an individual sinner secure in his trespasses ; 
or to make it ‘ light in the dwellings’ of his Israel, when the clouds 
of his judgments darken through the abodes of the ungodly. The 
destroying angel had a fearful general commission in Egypt; but 
his sword gleamed harmlessly as he passed the door sprinkled with 
that sign of faith, the blood of the appointed atonement. God is 
then not ‘far from any one of us ;’ and we may take the full com- 
fort of the declaration, ‘ The eyes of the Lord run to and fro through 
the whole earth, that he may show himself strong in the behalf of 
those whose hearts are perfect toward him.’ And how many 
instances are on record, resting upon evidence the most indisput- 
able, to confirm the doctrine! A ‘vain philosophy’ may attempt 
to account for them; but the absurdities into which it falls are its 
own refutation. During the late struggle of the Greeks to regain 
their liberty, a body of Turks were, in 1824, encamped in a part of 
Greece, and committed every kind of excess upon the inhabitants. 
One of these barbarians, an officer, had pursued a Greek girl, who 
took refuge in the house of a widow. The widow met him at the 
door, and mildly attempted to dissuade him from forcing his way in 
to seize the girl. Enraged, he drew his sabre ; but when in the 
act of attempting to cut down the widow, -it snapped in two pieces 
before it reached the victim. The wretch paused; but drew a 
pistol, to accomplish his purpose in that manner ; but it missed fire : 
and when in the act of drawing a second, he was forcibly dragged 
away by one of his companions, who exclaimed, ‘ Let her alone. 
Do not you see that her time is not yet come? Resolved, how- 
ever, on taking some revenge, he carried off her infant child to the 
camp; but, as though Providence designed to complete its work 
on this occasion, whilst the officer was asleep the child was carried 
back to the widow by one of his own men.* I know how a heart- 


* This anecdote is verified by the Rev. Mr. Arundel, author of ‘ A Visit to the 
Seven Churches of Asia,’ who was in the village at the time. 
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less skeptic would quibble here; but the affecting story bears its 
own comment: and I would take the grateful tears of the preserv- 
ed widow, who saw the hand of God in her deliverance, not only 
for the best feeling, but for the best philosophy. ‘ All his saints are 
in his hand ;’ and where is the saint whom he has not ‘ encom- 
passed about with songs of deliverance ? 

III. We find a third illustration in religious opinions. 

The opinions we form on religious subjects are of the first im- 
portance ; for the other powers of the soul follow in the train of 
the understanding, and are influenced by it. How, for instance, 
shall we will any thing, but as we see in it reasons of choice ? how 
shall we love, but as we see reasons of preference and desire? If 
this our great intellectual eye be ‘ sound,’ then shall we be ‘ full of 
light ;” but if it be diseased, ‘how great must be our darkness !’ 

The question, whether we are left to ourselves to form religious 
opinions, is settled by the fact, that God has granted us a revelation 
from himself on all the subjects connected with our moral state 
and relations. He has, however, done more than this: he con- 
descends to become the secret teacher of the meaning of his own 
revealed word ; and not only to present it to our attention, but to 
‘open our understandings,’ that we may know the Scriptures. _ It 
. Is thus that he visits us as ‘the day spring from on high, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, an 


ue 


to guide their feet into the way of peace.’ ee. 


But as this view supposes’a secret influence of God upon the 
mind, it cannot be tolerated by those who boast themselves to be 
rational Christians. It is bringing God too near to man for their 
philosophy. But in their case the doctrine of direct divine influence 
is rejected, not, I fear, from humility, which is often the pretence, 
but from self-sufficiency. So near, indeed, willsuch persons allow 
that God has been to man, that he has spoken to us by ‘holy men 
of old ;? so near, that he authenticated their inspiration by ‘signs, 
and miracles, and divers gifts of the Holy Ghost ;’ but when this 
extraordinary work of the Spirit was accomplished, it is contended, 
nothing more was necéssary ; and that man, left to himself, is as 
competent to collect the sense of Holy Scripture, as that of any 
common and uninspired writing on any subject within the com- 
prehension of an ordinary intellect. This theory is often exhibited 
in plausible guise ; but it will be sufficient for its refutation, if we 
can show that it leaves the case of man wholly unprovided for ; 
and that if God were to stand thus ‘ far from us’ in our inquiries 
into the mysteries of his religion, not one of us could ever come to 
the effectual knowledge of the truth. For, 

1. Man is not only indifferent, but even averse and hostile, to 
that very truth which he is urged to study, and whieh his un- 
assisted powers are said to be adequate fully to apprehend. Here 
is the first difficulty which presents itself. We may not, indeed, 
be averse to every part of revealed truth. The Bible has a history, 
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« poetry, a charm in the style of its narrative, a power in its exhibi- 
tion of character, and a sublimity of doctrine, which shall often 
engage the attention, and gratify the taste, of even worldly and 
unregenerate men. But the test lies not here. Do they love the 
truth which reproves and condemns them? the truth which faith- 
fully lays open their souls’ danger, and presses it upon their fears 1 
the truth which strips them of all plea of worthiness and merit, and 
brings down the most virtuous among them to the common level 
of all sinners, as to merit, in the sight of God, to be ‘ justified freely 
by his grace,’ ‘through faith? We daily see the contrary ; and as 
to every such truth, when presented to them, so far are they from 
having the disposition calmly and with interest to investigate its 
evidence and its import, they exclaim, ‘ Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy ? What, then, shall bring the minds of such men— 
supposing them even to be able, without assistance from the teach- 
ing Spirit, to enter fully into their meaning—to study such truths, 
so necessary to their salvation, with an intense anxiety not to be 
mistaken in them, and with perfect sincerity 1 A power independ- 
ent of man’s heart must be supposed. No man of his own accord 
ever took the Scriptures, and read himself into self-knowledge, 
penitence, alarm, and abasement ; no man ever persuaded another 
to do this ; and, in the nature of the case, a visitation from on high 
must be supposed, to conquer the natural aversion of the heart to 
truths of this class, and to make a man willing to take the gauge 
of his own wretchedness and danger, and to offer up all his pride 
and false hope ‘to be hewn in pieces before the Lord,’ by the 
sword which proceedeth out of his mouth. 

2. We are to consider that the love of sin, in some form or 
other, is found in every man, whilst in his natural and unregenerate 
state. But wherever this is found, it infallibly darkens the judg- 
ment on all subjects of vital importance in religion. This was 
exhibited among the Pharisees of our Lord’s time. I grant the 
case is an extreme one; and that it presents an awful picture of 
men so blinded by their passions, as to be impenetrable to the force 
of the most stupendous evidence, and to persecute unto death 
the incarnate Son of God, notwithstanding that obvious stamp of 
divinity which his ‘ mighty works’ had impressed upon him. But 
this dark picture is drawn, that, by seeing the full effect of the 
principle, we may be made aware of its malignant character. A 
principle which could produce such effects in them, cannot exist in 
any degree’ without perverting the judgment as to all those truths 
of religion, on which it is of the first importance that we should 
have the clearest conceptions. But if this same principle—the 
love of sin and the world—is found in all unregenerate persons, 
how is. the meaning of the word of God to be attained fully by . 
them, as the meaning of any other writing against which no such 
passion, and its darkening influence, operates? If you say that 
man must first conquer his evil propensities, and then come to the 
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study of truth, you set him upon doing this without a right knowledge 
of that divine revelation which alone fully describes his case, and 
teaches its remedy. If you bid him apply to God in prayer for 
the previous cure of his evil nature, in order to prepare him to 
receive the truth, then you suppose that God renews the heart of 
man independent of his word, which is expressly declared to be 
the instrument of our regeneration, and of sanctifying the church ; 
and farther, if you are obliged, in order to meet the case, to admit 
a direct divine influence upon the will and affections, why should 
you hesitate to admit it as operating upon the understanding also ? 
My brethren, we are not left without full information on this im- 
portant point. There are two grand offices of the Holy Spirit 
which answer to each other, and which bring us fully out of the 
difficulty. He is the Teacher of men; but he is first the Spirit 
who ‘ coNVINCES’ or reproves of sin; and when he thus fulfils 
his office by that power which he exerts through the word preached, 
read, or brought to mind, he strikes life into the soul which was 
before dead in trespasses and sins, and by awakening the fears 
makes truth the object of desire, however painful and reproving, 
if it may lead to salvation. The love of error is cured by this flash 
upon the conscience, and the soul stands prepared to be led by the 
. teaching of God into all truth. Thus we see that we could never 
come to the knowledge of the truth, if God were far from us; and 
if we admit this, we cannot stagger at the next step, that he is the 
constant guide of the humbled spirit. Yes, the words of our 
Saviour are eternally true,—‘I am the light of the world ; if any 
man follow me,’ with a docile mind, ‘he shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but have the light of life ;}) and when the Teacher God is 
near, his law brightens before us into all the lustre of its celestial 
and awful purity ; redemption exhibits a more illustrious fitness ; 
duties are seen under baker reasons ; holiness is arrayed in love- 
lier beauty ; and promises disclose their heights and depths of 
meaning. Thus the understanding, filled with increasing light and 
conviction, leads up the other powers to their legitimate and vigor- 
ous exercise ; the choice of the will is decided ; the excitement of 
holy desires becomes more habitual and intense ; effort is invigo- 
rated ; the various graces of the regenerate character bloom and 
bear fruit under the clear heaven of a spirit filled with the light and 
influence of God ; and ‘the man of God is thoroughly furnished 
for every good word and work.’ 

IV. Our fourth illustration may be taken from internal religion. 

The Christianized philosophy of which I speak is not in every 
instance to be charged with rejecting a religion of the heart. As 
held by some, it does allow it ; but even in this its danger lies: for 
as it still places God far from us, in that very proportion it leaves 
man to himself, and teaches him to look to no higher a resource 
than may be found in his own nature. 


It allows of faith ; but then its faith is a mere intellectual prin- . 
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ciple, and works its mighty effects in the way of natural process. 
It allows that prayer, to be effectual, must be the language of the 
heart; but then we are told that it benefits us, by working in us a 
moral preparation to receive God’s gifts. 

In other cases, perhaps, it allows that there is a witness of the 
Spirit to our adoption ; but then this Spirit, we are told, is nothing 
more than the Spirit in the word, who has there described the 
moral characters of those who are the children of God ; and that 
it is by comparing our own moral state with these recorded char- 
acteristics, that we are to apply his general testimony to ourselves. 

It allows the devotional habit, that man is bound to walk with 
God in the silent converse of his heart ; but devotion is taken to 
be no more than the impression made by the character, the works, 
and the benevolence of God, upon the affections. It is, in fact, 
sentiment flowing from the impressibility of our physical nature, 
when operated upon by sublime and touching subjects ; and which, 
in this case, stand connected with objects of religion, or those bear- 
ing some resemblance to them. 

But God is not thus ‘far from us’ in any of these respects. After 
all these misleading plausibilities, ‘God dwelleth with man upon 
earth ;’ and the true interpretation of ‘Immanuel’ is, ‘ God with us.’ 
It is indeed affecting to see the high and glorious spiritualities of 
our religion lowered, and stripped of all emphasis and meaning, by 
these imperfect and carnal views ;—but it is not difficult to defend 
this branch of the truth of God also. 

We deny not that faith, in the sense of belief, is a work of the 
intellect ; but, in the Scripture sense of trust, and as a realizing 
principle, it is a work of the heart under special divine influence, 
and so is a gift, since we are warranted to pray, ‘ Lord, increase 
our faith.” We deny not that he who meditates deeply upon his 
state, and wants, and dangers, is in a posture to receive the grace 
of prayer, and has received a measure of it already ; but prayer is 
prevalent, not in moving something within ourselves, but in moving 
God; and it moves him, because ‘he knows what is the mind of 
the Spirit who maketh intercession in us, according to the will of 
God.’ 

We deny not that there is a testimony of the Spirit in the word 
as to the true character of all who are the children of God ; but 
then one of these characters is love to God as a Father, which I 
can never feel until by some means I know that he is not only the 
common Father of mankind, but my Father reconciled ; and of 
this I must be persuaded before I can apply the rule. 1 am set, 
therefore, upon this impossible task, to infer from a general de- 
scription of the moral character of the children of God, what has 
passed in the mind of God, as to my personal justification, and to 
discover in my own heart love to God as reconciled to me, whilst 
I have a trembling fear of him as a Judge. No; it is the Holy 
Spirit that ‘knoweth the mind of God,’ which ‘no man knoweth ;’ 
Vou. II.—July 1831. 22 
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and his clearly revealed office is to show us, by his own direct 

impression upon the heart, what God has decided on the mutter of 

our personal pardon ; and hence we are taught, not that the Spirit, 
as having inspired the written word which lays down authoritatively 
the terms of pardon to all, enables us to infer our adoption, but 
that ‘the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits, that we are 
the children of God;’ and that he thus ‘abides with us’ as ‘ the 
Comforter.’ 

We deny not that there is a natural aptitude in various subjects 
to produce impressions of awe or delight upon the mind. The gran- 
deur and beauty of nature, the perfections of God, the character 
and love of Christ, the solemnities of judgment, and the glories of 
a future life, are of this description ; and we allow, too, that all 
these impressions upon the susceptibility of our nature are very 
often used by ‘ the good Spirit,’ as instruments of our edification ; 
but if I regard them as religion itself, and not as the mere instru- 
ments employed by a higher agency, I either shut out God entirely, 
or I acknowledge him, it is true, as the God of nature, who has 
thus made us with these susceptibilities, but reject him as the God 
of grace, who, by special influence, turns them to his own merciful 
purposes. Ina word, I make religion a natural, not a supernatural, 

‘process. And am I told by the Apostle, in the very verses under 
my eye, that even a poor Heathen, enveloped in his darkness, if 
he but ‘feel after God, if haply be may find him,’ shall indeed find 
him, and for this very reason, that ‘he is not far from any one of 
us ;? and shall I expect still less under a dispensation which is 
eminently ‘the ministration of the Spirit? Have we not heard 
that Christ is ‘the way to the Father? Have we not heard him 
say, ‘If any love me, and keep my sayings, my Father will love 
him, and I and my Father will come to him, and take up our abode 
with him? Nay, read we not in St. Paul, that ‘he that is joined 
to the Lord is one spirit? with him? Shall we then chill and wither 
these glorious doctrines ? No, my brethren; we will hold fast the 
testimony of God. He that seeks shall find him;- shall ‘ walk 
with God ;’ shall drink, not at the distant stream flowing only in 
the channel of the creature ; but at the fount of life himself; shall 
‘see the Invisible’ by faith; shall converse with him, though not 
‘face to face,’ yet thought to. thought ; and prove how deep and 
rich is the meaning of the blessed words of the text when applied 
to the experience of a truly spiritual man, ‘For in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.’ 

V. Our last illustration shall be taken from the revival and ex- 
tension of religion. 

We are truly taught, that the good done upon earth is done by 
the Lord; that, though Paul plant, and Apollos water, ‘God 
giveth the increase ;? that when the Lord buildeth up Zion, he 
‘appears in his glory ;’ that it is the Lord who ‘sends forth his 
labourers into the harvest ;’ and that ‘ in the latter days’ there are 
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promises which relate to the ‘ pouring out’ of his Spirit. These 
declarations bring God very near to his church. Perhaps, indeed, 
the most illustrious instances in which our God makes ‘ bare his 
holy arm in the sight of all the nations,’ by throwing off that veil 
of mystery which so often hides it, are found in the struggles and 
triumphs of his religion. The history of his church is, for this 
very reason, chiefly, the most magnificent part of the world’s story. 
The trials and the contests of the truth, of which she is the ground 
and the pillar, considered in connection with its endurance and un- 
failing vigour; the holy blood which has consecrated, the virtues 
which have illustrated, the great characters which have advocated 
it; the darkness it has dissipated; the enmity over which it has 
triumphed ; the blessings it has showered upon earth ; the number 
of our race it has glorified in heaven ;—these and many other 
views might be taken, which so powerfully tend to maintain in us 
the conviction that there is in the church, a mighty and constant 
working of him ‘ that filleth all and in all,’ as to forbid the intrusion 
of any creature into this hallowed enclosure, except as the most 
humble instrument in his hands. Yet, even here, also, is God 
often put far from us, or so many other agents are placed between, 
that our sense of his immediate operation, is either destroyed or 
greatly enfeebled. 

Christianity, it is allowed, is to become the religion of the world; 
but then its ultimate prevalence may be easily accounted for, 
because Christianity is a rational religion, and the world is becom- 
ing enlightened by education. Great characters appear at intervals 
to revive and restore the faded lustre of truth, and the languish- 
ing influence of piety; but then, as it has been said of Luther, 
nature planted in him the elements of vigorous character ; success 
flattered his first attempts to resist his superiors ; political circum- 
stances favored the changes which he meditated ; and thus we have 
the whole philosophy of the Reformation! A Wesley appears ; he 
is naturally ‘ambitious ;’ circumstances give to this mental quality 
a religious and a beneficial direction ; he has the skill to turn them 
to account ; and here is the complete rationale of the whole revival 
of religion in our day, and in these lands! Missions to the Heathen 
will succeed, because they derive their influence upon barbarous 
and semi-civilized nations from the superior intellectual power 
with which they are associated, the arts they communicate, and 
the connection which they establish, by means of commerce, with 
nations far in advance as to all the useful and refining institutions 
of society ! 

Such are some of the views on these solemn subjects with which 
men amuse themselves ; but I see nothing in them answering to 
the import of the text, ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being ;’ or to the declaration, that he ‘ worketh all in all.? On 
this ay indeed, as on several before mentioned, we allow, that 
im what is thus urged there is much truth ; but the truth is either 
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distorted, or turned into efficient error by the absence of other 
truths with which it ought to be connected. 

True, Christianity is a rational religion ; but if it is to make its 
way by the force of that consideration alone, why was it not at 
first most readily received by the wisest and best-disciplined minds, 
rather than by the unlettered and superstitious? True, circum- 
stances have an influence upon the characters and conduct of 
men ; but the characters and actions of holy, gifted, and devoted 
men, create circumstances which they do not find, and that by the 
grace of God, ‘ which is mighty in them,’ and which works in their 
hearts and lives, that holiness, love, and zeal, by which, under the 
preparing influence of God, great masses of men are influenced. 
True, missions to the Heathen derive, in many cases, great aid 
from superior intellectual power in the instruments; from the 
knowledge of useful arts which they introduce ; and the connection 
into which they bring nations in an inferior state of civilization 
with the more cultivated states of the world ; but then do we need 
nothing more direct than that divine arrangement which has asso- 
ciated these circumstances together in the way of providential 
government, ‘ to convert a soul from the error of his ways,’ to turn 
the Gentiles ‘from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
_ unto God,’ that they may ‘ obtain remission of their sins, and an 

inheritance among them that are sanctified ? 

Surely, my brethren, God is not thus ‘far from us’ in reviving, 
restoring, and diffusing the influence of his religion. For what is 
that religion? Not ‘the letter,’ but ‘the Spirit ;? ‘a ministration’ 
of the Holy Spirit himself. What are its ministers? They are 
indeed men ; but not men left to be formed or influenced by mere 
circumstances ; they are ‘called,’ ‘separated unto the Gospel of 
God,’ and derive their energy as instruments, when it is saving, 
from him who has promised to be ‘with them alway, even to the 
end of the world,’ and to use and overrule all circumstances for 
the accomplishment of their high vocation. If God is not in his 
church, where then shall we find him? But he is there by pecu- 
liar inhabitation, by special operation. To make this manifest, he 
descended in the visible tongues of fire on the day of Pentecost ; 
to assure us of it, he hath said of Zion, ‘ This is my rest for ever ; 
here will I dwell; for I have desired it. I will clothe her priests 
with salvation, and make her saints joyful in goodness.’ To show 
what he has to do in raising up eminent instruments, he met with 
Saul of Tarsus on his persecuting errand to Damascus, seized, in 
the very camp of the enemy, the instrument fitted by natural en- 
dowments for his purpose, and bound the energies of that great 
and ardent mind to his own cause for ever. To show that he is in 
his church, he has defended it against united earth and united hell ; 
to convince us that a power above all that is human is there, often 
when it has been ‘ minished and brought low,’ and its root has been 
almost invisible in the earth, it has shot up into growth without 
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human aid; and, in despite of human scorn and neglect, waved 
its branches in the winds, and again defied the force of all the 
storms of heaven. To show that he is in his church, the mighty 
primitive power of the Gospel, which is characterized as ‘ the power 
of God unto salvation,’ remains unabated to this day. It still ‘ pricks 
men in the heart ;? it wounds, and it heals; it converts and sancti- 
fies ; it raises its shield of determined integrity against all tempta- 
tions ; it quenches earthly desires ; it lifts the soul to holy converse 
with God ; it gives a triumph over death, as complete and glorious 
as when Stephen ‘fell asleep, calling upon God, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit;’ and it affects all these wherever it is 
preached in simplicity, and in recognition of the immediate co- 
Operation of God with the instrument, and there only. Nor is the 
scene of its trial, the grand experiment, if we may so call it, con- 
fined to one place ;. it erects the monuments of its saving efficacy 
on all the shores of earth, and among the various tribes which 
inhabit them, that all the world may know that ‘God is with us, 
and that the shout of a King is among us.’ 

A few practical remarks may close the whole. : 

1. If God is so ‘near to all that truly call upon him,’ be en- 
couraged, then, thou dark and mournful spirit, to seek him until 
thou find him. Though thou see him not, ‘feel after him,’ in desire, 
in prayer, in the exercises of faith, however feeble. Thou canst 
not be more desirous to find him in his manifested character as 
God ‘ forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin,’ than he longs to 
reveal himself to thee. Say with David, ‘I wait upon God; my 
soul doth wait, and in his word do I hope ; I wait for him more than 
they that wait for the morning ;’ and thou shalt not be disappointed. 
‘He is near that justifieth;’ ‘his word is for ever settled in heaven,’ 
‘and it shall come to pass, that they shall seek me and find me, 
when they seek for me with all their heart.’ 

2. Let us all be encouraged by this blessed doctrine to seek a 
closer and more intimate fellowship with God. May I find him in 
my closet? Then let me seek him there with all the earnestness 
of desire. May I find him in his temples? Never may I rest in 
the shadows and forms of outward services, which, when rightly 
understood, are but the tracks through which I must fly ‘to put 
my trust under the shadow of his wings.’ May I walk with God? 
Let me aspire after the high, the hallowing privilege, to see the 
Invisible ; to know how it is that Christ dwelleth in the hearts of 
believers by faith; how he manifests himself to his disciples, and 
not unto the world. 

Finally, let us confidently trust the whole affairs of his church 
with him. From that he is never ‘far.’ He has hitherto pre- 
served, and will finally glorify it in the sight of all nations. ‘Kings 
shall bring their glory and honor into it ; her walls shall be salva. 
tion, and her gates praise.’ Still nearer may he be felt through 
22* 
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all her courts, by all her ministers, in all her ordinances, till she 
‘ girds herself every where with strength,’ and shines forth in per- 
fect truth and holiness, as ‘ the light of the world,’ ‘the joy of the 
whole earth.’ 








A SHORT MEMOIR OF JOHN GARRISON, ESQ. 
Late of Brooklyn, Long Island ; 


TOGETHER WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF METHODISM 
IN THAT PLACE: 


BY THE REV. NOAH LEVINGS. 


SHoutp any apology be thought necessary for embracing in the 
same paper both the topics named at the head, of this article, it 
may, perhaps, be a sufficient one to say, that the life of Mr. 
Garrison, during the whole of his Christian course, was so identi- 
fied with the history of Methodism in Brooklyn, that it seemed to 
the writer difficult, if not improper, under existing circumstances, 
to give the one and not the other. <A fair opportunity also thus 
presents itself of doing both at the same time, and perhaps with 
the greater advantage. Mr. Garrison is now no more—he is 
gathered unto his fathers—he sleeps in Jesus,—and God has 
wiped all tears from his eyes. This solemn dispensation of Divine 
providence, so deeply interesting to the church of God, and espe- 
cially to the bereaved family of the deceased, has afforded us an 
opportunity of testifying our respect for the memory of one who, 
amidst al] the vicissitudes which marked the history of the church 
in his day, undeviatingly adhered to those principles of Wesleyan 
Methodism by which our communion is distinguished. 

We are not in possession of the information requisite to enable 
us to give a minute and detailed account of the early years of 
Mr. Garrison ; nor is it indeed necessary. There are very few 
men tie incidents of whose lives, prior to their conversion to God, 
possess sufficient interest to be worthy of record. That important 
event, however, is, in the history of man, ‘ the beginning of months.’ 
it forms a new and interesting era, and is worthy of bemg indelibly 
engraved not only on the memory, but also on the records of the 
church. There are, indeed, grounds of a general similarity of 
character among all men, both before and after they are brought 
to God. And although circumstances in the details of human life 
may doubtless constitute shades of difference among men in an 
unregenerate state, yet, in one respect at least all mankind are 
alike before they are brought to the knowledge of the truth: ‘ All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.’ One and the 
same evil nature actuates all. ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
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God ; it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.’ And 
the change by which we are brought from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, is not more marked and evi- 
dent than is the identity of new character formed by it. For 
‘being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ And ‘being made free from sin, and become 
servants to God, we have our fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life.’ 

These remarks may serve in place of a particular account of 
the infancy, childhood, youth, and early manhood, of the subject 
of this memoir. We infer from them, as a given point, that he 
was a sinner in common with other men. Indeed, he ever spoke 
of his early years as having been spent not only in neglect of the 
duties of religion, but also without God and without hope in the 
world. <A favorite expression with him was, ‘I am a sinner saved 
by grace.? And while his account of himself was doubtless true, 
in fact, it tends the more fully to show, how correct were his views 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and how deep and genuine were 
his convictions of it, as existing in himself. 

Mr. Garrison, according to an account found in his own hand- 
writing, and subscribed with his own name, was born at Gravesend, 
Lond Island, August 25th, 1764. While quite young, his parents 
removed from Gravesend, and fixed their residence in Brooklyn. 
Soon after this his father died, and he was left in the care of his 
mother. 

It is peculiarly interesting to us, who live more than half a cen- 
tury from the period when Methodism was first introduced into the 
United States, to look back and reflect upon the lives and labours 
of those single hearted, holy, and zealous men of God, through 
whose instrumentality he wrought such wonders in the land. It 
is a most pleasing duty to aid in the least degree in snatching from 
under the descending cloud of time, any scraps of the early history 
of Methodism, which may be obtained either from old records, or 
from the memories of the few yet living, who saw the foundations 
of the first temple laid. And we shall find these fathers and 
mothers in Israel far from bemg backward to communicate what 
they can remember on this interesting subject. The very mention 
of the names of the first preachers they saw and heard, and through 
whose instrumentality they were brought to God, throws a glow 
of pleasantness over their aged countenances, and for a moment 
seems to annihilate the years that have rolled between. They 
fancy themselves in the midst of those early and happy days, and 
with an eloquence peculiar to the tongue which speaks from the 
abundance of a full heart, they recount the wonders of divine grace, 
speak of the piety, zeal, and diligence, of the early preachers, 
together with their persecutions and sufferings for Chnist’s sake. 

There are yet living a remnant of the first class ever formed in 
Brooklyn. From them we learn that the first Methodist preacher, 
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that ever lifted up his voice in Brooklyn in favour of salvation ‘ by 
grace through faith,’ was Thomas Webb, who was at that time a 
captain in the British army. This pious and zealous officer began 
to preach ‘in his own hired house’ near the barracks, in the year 
1766. Some time subsequently to this, he visited Brooklyn, and 
preached the Gospel to the Dutch inhabitants residing there. How 
often he preached in that place we know not ; but it is certain he 
never formed any society in Brooklyn. From Brooklyn he passed 
on to Newtown, and Jamaica, and planted the Gospel in those 
places. The novelty of a minister dressed in the garb of an offi- 
cer of the army, and uniting in himself the no less singular and 
apparently inconsistent characters of the warrior and the messen- 
ger of the Prince of Peace, could not fail to excite much attention, 
and drew crowds to hear this singular man preach the Gospel. 
The second man of whose preaching in Brooklyn we have any 
account was Woolman Hickson. Of this man of God his biographer 
observes, ‘ He was of a promising genius, and considerable preach- 
ing abilities; upright in life, but soon snatched away from the 
work by a consumption, and in the midst of his usefulness : seven 
years in the work.’ His first sermon at Brooklyn was delivered 
in the open air, from a table, in what is now called Sands-street, 
directly in front of where the Methodist Episcopal Church now 
stands, At the close of his discoure, Mr. Hickson observed, that 
if any person present would open his house for preaching he would 
visit them again. A gentleman by the name of Cannon accepted 
the offer, and promised to prepare a place for the reception of the 
congregation. This place was no other than a cooper’s shop, 
which Mr. Cannon used to prepare in the best way he eould for 
the accommodation of the people. And He who disdained not to 
be manifested in a stable, and cradled in a manger, owned his 
word when delivered even in an humble shop. And why not, 
when he has so often employed mechanics, as well as fishermen, 
to dispense his word to man? He did own the labours of his serv- 
ants, and in a short-time Mr.. Hickson formed a class of several! 
members. This class, which was the first ever gathered in Brook- 
lyn, must have been formed about the year 1785, or 1786. From 
this time Brocklyn continued to be visited occasionally by the 
preachers stationed in New York, and by the local preachers 
residing there. At this time also, the whole of Long Island was but 
one circuit, and but one preacher was appointed to it. At what 
particular time Brooklyn became one of the regular appointments 
in this circuit, we cannot say. We have nothing certain concern- 
ing the history of this part of the church until the year 1793. The 
preachers appointed to Long Island for that year, were Joseph Totten 
and George Strebeck. They laboured alternately a month in Brook- 
lyn and a month in other parts of the Island. By this arrangement 
they were enabled to supply Brooklyn constantly with preaching 
and other pastoral duties, As yet there was but one class, and 
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the leader was Mr. Nicholas Snethen, subsequently a zealous, 
useful, and popular preacher, but since, we regret to say, strangely 
alienated from his first church-love, and now no longer of us. This 
was also a memorable year with Mr. Garrison. It was during this 
year that he found the pearl of great price. His mind had been 
exercised for several months on the subject of religion. He saw, 
as he expressed it, others striving to save their souls and get to 
heaven, while he was living in neglect of the important duties of 
religion. What were the particular means by which he was 
awakened to a sense of his lost condition we know not, but it was 
most probably by the preaching of the Gospel; as it is distinctly 
recollected by his surviving and afflicted widow, that he was in the 
constant practice of attending the ministry of the word for some 
time previously to his expressing a concern for the salvation of his 
soul. The preaching of the word, together with the example of 
many of his neighbours, who were turning to God from the error 
of their ways, was doubtless the means, under God, of bringing 
him to the knowledge of the truth. His mind was much exer- 
cised in relation to his spiritual and eternal interests, and withal 
not a little so respecting also the distinguishing doctrines of 
Calvinism. His best views of the Divine character, and of the 
word of God, forbad him to believe a sentiment which, in spite 
of all the metaphysical subtilties of its advocates, at once makes 
God the author of sin, and destroys the moral agency of man. 
Not being sufficiently versed in theology to connect the various 
parts of the Scriptures, so as to be satisfied of the language they 
speak on this subject, he was very desirous of having it presented 
in a clear point of light. In this he was gratified ; for about this 
time a public debate was held between two ministers, the one a 
Methodist and the other a Baptist. With whatever ability on either 
side this controversy was conducted, and however fruitless such 
debates in general are, the result to Mr. Garrison was an entire 
settlement of his mind in favour of general redemption, and the 
free moral agency of man. From this time he became more than 
ever in earnest for the salvation of his soul. His conviction of sin 
was deep and pungent, and his conversion clear and satisfactory. 
It was testified to him by a witness from heaven, agreeably to 
Romans viii, 16, ‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.’ This important event Mr. 
Garrison thought worthy of record ; and hence we find on a blank 
leaf in an old family Bible, the following note, written with his 
own hand and signed with hisname: ‘ November 27th 1793. This 
evening the Lord Jesus Christ spoke peace to my soul, and for- 
gave me all my sins, by the witness of his Spirit witnessing with 
my spirit. JoHN GARRISON.’ 
Without questioning the genuineness of the work in instances 
where the evidence is not at first so clear as to enable the indi- 
vidual to designate the precise moment when the change takes 
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place, it is certainly matter of gratitude, with all who can speak 
thus confidently on this subject. It enables the young Christian 
most successfully to withstand the temptations of the adversary, 
which generally come in like a flood on this very point There 
is, however, reason for those who can speak the most confidently, 
to rejoice with trembling ; for while those whose evidence is not 
so satisfactory, are in danger of falling into doubts and fears, these 
may be in equal danger of trusting too much to the work of a mo- 
ment : whereas our salvation is as much ‘ by grace through faith,’ 
and this too as the gift of God, after regeneration as before 
it. Without me,’ says Christ, ‘ye can do nothing.” However 
clear the evidence of Mr. Garrison’s acceptance was to himself, 
his whole Christian course, and especially his dying testimony, 
went to show that these were his views on this important subject. 
Having experienced this happy change from darkness to light, Mr. 
Garrison, with his beloved companion, who had been made a 
partaker of like precious faith on the eighth of the same month, 
Joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some time perhaps in 
the course of the following year, Mr. Snethen being called to a 
more public sphere of labour in the vineyard of the Lord, Mr. 
Garrison was appointed leader in his place; and it is worthy of 
remark, that from that time to the day of his death, a period of 
thirty-six years, he ever held this important and responsible office 
in the church. And how well he discharged its duties, let his 
bereaved and weeping class testify. 

In the year 1794, the Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn 
assumed a more prominent character than it had done before. 
On the 19th day of May 1794, the first Board of Trustees was 
elected. This election took place at the house of Mr. Peter 
Cannon, (before mentioned,) and resulted in the choice of John 
Garrison, Thomas Van Pelt, Burdett Striker, Stephen Hendrickson, 
Richard: Everit, and Isaac Moser. 

The steady adherence of Mr. Garrison to the interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, may be readily inferred from this 
additional fact, that he continued by reélections to sustain the 
office of trustee in the church for the space of thirty-six years. 
This fact, together with his being a class leader for the same 
length of time, speaks much in favour of his personal piety, and 
of the confidence reposed in him by the church. Indeed he was 
not the creature of circumstances,—carried about with every 
wind of doctrine. Nor did he suffer himself to be governed in his 
religious course by the fluctuations of his own feelings. 

It was during the early part of this year also, that the first 
Methodist Episcopal house of worship was erected in Brooklyn. 
The corner stone of this building was laid by the Rev. William 
Phebus, and subsequently a sermon was delivered upon the 
foundation by Mr. David Buck, from Isaiah xxviii, 16. After this 
house was raised and enclosed, and before it was finished, Mr. 
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Garrison and his wife, after the labours of the week were ended, 
used to go at a late hour on Saturday evening and perform the 
duties of a sexton, in preparing the church for the reception and 
accommodation of the congregation. This house according to a 
note found in an old register, was dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God, June Ist, 1794, by the Rev. Joseph Totten, who 
preached on the occasion from Exodus xx, 24. It was subse- 
quently enlarged, but at what period we are not able to say. 

At the annual conference held this year, it appears that Brook- 
lyn was united. with New York, and the Rev. E. Cooper, L. 
M‘Combs, W. Phebus, J. Brush, and D. Kendall, were the preach- 
ers appointed to the station. Three of these venerable servants 
of God yet survive to see the vine which they were the honoured 
instruments of cultivating, take deep root and spread abroad ex- 
ceedingly ; so that some hundreds now repose beneath its refreshing 
shade. Yea, and one of them (Dr. Phoebus) was but recently called 
to witness the falling of some ripe fruit from the branches of 
this vine. But weep not, aged sire, it has only fallen ‘to rise in 
future spring.’ Thy friend Garrison is not dead, but sleepeth ; 
and ere many years shall have rolled away, he shall hail thy happy 
spirit where winter and storms are no more. 

The first time that Brooklyn appeared on the Minutes of Con- 
ference as a separate station, was in the year 1795. It then num- 
bered but twenty-three: white, and twelve coloured members. 
Their first stationed preacher was the Rev. Joseph Totten, a good 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

The following table will exhibit the state and progress of the 
work of God in Brooklyn, together with the preachers who 
laboured there, from 1795 to 1830; a term of thirty-five years. 
During this whole period Mr. Garrison was an official and faithful 
member of the church. 
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1795 23 12 Joseph Totten. 1813 179 73 Lewis Pease. 
1796 24 15 David Buck. 1814 170 69 Samuel Merwin. 
1797 23 27 Joseph Totten. 1815 138 60 Nathan Emery. 
1798 52 29 Andrew Nichols. 1816 162 69 Joseph Crawford. 
1799 48 25 Cyrus Stebbins. 1817 225 80 Joseph Crawford. 
1800 34 20 David Buck. 1818 189 82 Wm. Ross. 
1801 36 28 David Buck. 1819 198 122 A. MCaine. 
1802 42 29 Peter Jayne. 1820 202 125 A. M‘Caine. 
1803 42 29 Ezekiel Canfield. 1821. 210 6 Lewis Pease. 
1804. 42 31 Cyrus Stebbins. 1822 275 6 Lewis Pease. 
1805 44 30 E. Cooper. 1823 396 5 Wm.Ross. 
1806 94 42 E,. Cooper, S. Thomas. | 1824 470 5 Wm. Ross. 
1807 154 71 E.Woolsey,J. Wilson. | 1825 408 6 T. Burch. 
1808 168 85 Daniel Ostrander. 1826 417 7 ‘'T.Burch,S.L.Stiliman, 
1809 152 93 Reuben Hubbard. 1827 428 7 S.Luckey,S.L.Stillman 
1810 170 85 Wm. Thatcher. 1828 444 10 S.Luckey, S. Landon. 
1811. 133 73 Wm. Thatcher. 1829 496 12 N,Levings, J.Covel, Jr. 
1812 140 70 Lewis Pease. 1830 554 12 N.Levings, J.Covel,Jr, 
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In several of the early years in this table, Brooklyn appears to 
have been annexed to the Long Island circuit, and more than 
one preacher appointed to it. In these cases I have generally set 
down the name of the preacher in charge only, supposing him to 
have resided at Brooklyn. Considerable variation will be per- 
ceived in the numbers at different times. One of the principal 
causes of this, doubtless was, the proximity of Brooklyn to the 
city of New York, the population, in such circumstances, being 
~ Tess settled than it otherwise probably would have been. 

The faithful record of every instance of decrease as well as of 
increase, refutes most fully the false and wicked assertions of some 
of our enemies: viz. that in computing the numbers of our church 
members, we count all that have belonged to us, though dead, 
expelled, withdrawn, or removed. 

Some of the preachers named in the above table, have long 
since gone to their reward—others yet live to labour in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, and a few of them have left the connection. 

One of the most prominent features in the economy of Me- 
thodism, is that of its itinerant ministry. This regulation, though 
decidedly A postolical in its character, and also in its bearings, both 
on the ministry and the church, has nevertheless met with con- 
siderable opposition from various quarters. When all the advan- 
tages however of a settled ministry (and advantages it certainly 
possesses) are fully ascertained and clearly set forth, the scale 
will yet, as we believe, preponderate in favor of an itinerant plan 
of spreading the Gospel. This was the conviction of our fathers, 
and under this conviction they adopted and submitted to the plan 
themselves, and handed the same down to us their sons. It is not 
denied that there are some things in the provisions of this system 
which are disagreeable in their operation on individual cases ; but 
these unpleasant bearings are chiefly on the ministry themselves. 
Upon these the chief burden falls ; and if at any time they lose the 
true spirit of sacrifice, the burden of an itinerant life becomes ex- 
tremely irksome. ‘The system therefore forms a sort of crucible, 
in which to test the depth and sincerity of our attachment to the 
sacred cause in which we are engaged ; and when its provisions 
have borne somewhat heavily upon some, they have flinched from 
duty ; and like Bunyan’s Pliant, have been ready to say, ‘ If this is 
the way to heaven, I desire not the joys of heaven.’ These thoughts 
were suggested while looking over the above table, and observing 
the names of several who have long since been returned on the 
Minutes of Conference as withdrawn from the connection. They 
mostly joined other churches where they could obtain a better 
salary, and exemption from the inconveniences of an itinerant life. 
But whether it was the path of duty, we must leave for a future day 
to disclose. 

In the year 1808, through the exertions of the Rev. D. Ostran- 
der, money was collected by subscription for the purpose of erect- 
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ing a parsonage. The trustees took the business in hand, and a 
commodious dwelling was erected for the residence of the preachers. 
This house is situated in High-street, directly in rear of the church. 
It is very desirable that a similar course should be adopted in every 
circuit and station. How much anxiety and trouble would it save 
the preachers; and how much expense would it annually save the’ 
Church. 

The house of worship erected in 1794, and subsequently enlarg- 
ed, was found in 1810 to be altogether too small for the accom~ 
modation of the congregations which attended. It was therefore 
found necessary to build a new house, and it was determined that 
it should occupy the site of the old one. Through the exertions of 
the trustees, aided by the indefatigable labours of the Rev. Wm. 
Thatcher, the work went on and was accomplished. This is a 
plain, neat, well finished church, forty-five by sixty-five feet, and 
capable of seating from twelve to fifteen hundred people. The 
seats are free. The lot of ground upon which the church stands, 
extends from Sands-street to High-street ; and has for many years 
been occupied as a grave yard. This is a choice spot both on 
account of its situation, and the deposits which have been made in 
it. Besides many of the members of the church, whose happy 
spirits have long since been with God, here sleep the remains of 
the blessed Ross, and Summerfield, of embalmed memory. 

About the year 1817, the coloured members of the church having’ 
increased considerably, desired a separate place of worship. They 
therefore made exertions, and being assisted by the members of 
the Church generally, they succeeded in erecting a small house of 
worship for their accommodation. They were still however under 
the pastoral care of the regular stationed preachers. But having 
begun to worship by themselves, they soon discovered signs of in- 
subordination to the discipline under which they had been gathered 
from a wicked world, and brought into church fellowship. And 
during the residence of Mr. Alexander M‘Caine at Brooklyn, they 
all, with the exception of six, seceded in a body. This event was 
not attended or followed by any calamitous circumstances to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn; but how far it was a 
wise step on the part of our coloured friends, must be left for them- 
selves and others to judge. 

In the year 1823, and during the residence of the eloquent and 
lamented William Ross, the church and congregation in Brooklyn 
had so increased as to render it necessary to erect another house 
of worship. The walls of our Zion were found to be too narrow ; 
and the sound was heard, ‘ Give yeaa that we may dwell.” For 
this purpose a location was effected, and measures taken to accom- 
plish the object. This church was dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God, June 6th, 1824, by the late venerable and lamented 
Bishop George. He was succeeded in the remaining services of 
the day by the amiable Summerfield, and the Rev. John Hannah, 
Vou. Il.—July, 1831. 23 
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the companion of the Rev. Richard Reece, a delegate from the Bri- 
tish to the American General Conference. This church is situated 
in the north-east part of the village, at the corner of York and 
Gold streets. It is a very neat, well finished, and commodious 
building, forty-two by fifty-five feet, and with but a small gallery at 
oneend. The seats are free. 

In 1828, the trustees erected a very convenient parsonage con- 
tiguous to this church. This measure was as wise as it was neces- 
sary ; for since the year 1826, the station at Brooklyn has both 
needed and supported two preachers. And it is strongly hoped 
that they will never have less than two. There is work sufficient 
for two faithful labourers, and the prospect at present is that the 
work will yet extend much beyond its present limits. 

Among the instruments employed by the great Head of the 
Church, in building up and establishing Methodism in Brooklyn, 
we are happy to number that of Sabbath Schools. A very flourish- 
ing and successful one has been in operation in this place for about 
ten years. This school has been superintended principally by Mr. 
Robert Snow, whose active exertions and indefatigable labours, with 
those of others, have tended much to the promotion of its interests. 
Many that were. at first children in the school, are now active and 
useful teachers; and many who were at first teachers without 
religion, have since ‘ found the pearl of great price,’ and are now 
useful members of the Church of God. It is continued summer 
and winter. 

But the great instrument in the hand of God, of accomplishing 
this great and good work, is that ordained by Jesus Christ when he 
said, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ This weapon has been ‘mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds—casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’ 

In all the measures adopted by the Church for the advancement 
of the cause of Christ, Mr. Garrison was a prominent actor, as far 
as he deemed those measures calculated to accomplish the object 
designed. He sometimes, it is true, differed in sentiment with 
some of his brethren, in relation to some points of church polity ; 
but this difference did not produce acrimonious contentions and 
church divisions ; for while he acted from the conviction of his own 
judgment, he was willing others should do the same. He. was 
eminently a man of peace. The house of Mr. Garrison was from 
the beginning of his Christian course, a home and resting place for 
the messengers of the Prince of Peace. At an early period, when 
the members were few in number, and of more limited resources, 
they generally had men without families stationed among them. 
The preachers then boarded, for stated periods alternately, in 
several families. Mr. Garrison bore his fal share of these ex- 
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penses, besides contributing liberally toward paying the allow- 
ances of the preachers. The preachers also, in passing to and 
from their circuits upon the Island, ever found a favorable recep- 
tion and kind treatment, both on the part of Mr. Garrison and 
that of his amiable family. They have often rested their weary 
limbs under his hospitable roof, and their drooping spirits have been 
cheered and comforted by the voice of friendship which they have 
there heard. And he did not lose the reward of his hospitality ; 
for while he was not forgetful to entertain strangers, he doubtless 
often entertained angels unawares: for so I take the liberty to 
denominate all true messengers of God. They were the messen- 
gers of peace ; they carried peace with them; they found the son 
of peace residing there, and therefore their peace rested upon that 
house. 

Those who were but partially acquainted with Mr. Garrison 
sometimes thought him distant, and rather forbidding in his man- 
ners; but it only required a more intimate acquaintance to con- 
vince any one that these were mistaken views. It is true he did 
not form sudden and promiscuous friendships ; and in this he was 
doubtless correct. But when those who would possess and enjoy 
his confidence, had passed a sufficient probation in the outer court 
of his regards to convince him of the sincerity of their pretensions, 
he cordially admitted them to the most unrestrained possession of 
his warmest friendship. And toward those who were in trouble, 
perhaps no man ever possessed a more tender and sympathizing 
spirit. His liberality to the poor was very great. Who, we woula 
ask, was ever turned empty away from the door of Judge Garrison, 
when it was in his power to relieve them? His memory is em- 
balmed in the hearts of many of the widows and fatherless children 
of this town. He was ‘ diligent in business ;? and as the fruit of 
his industry he possessed a handsome estate, and always had 
enough. Had he practised indeed the contracted and cold cal- 
culations of even some professors of religion, he might perhaps have 
been what some call rich. But he chose rather to make himself 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when he should 
fail here he might be received and welcomed into everlasting habit- 
ations. 

Mr. Garrison was no man for schisms in the body of Christ. He 
well knew and highly valued the peace and prosperity of the 
Church, and would therefore hear of nothing that tended to destroy 
either the one or the other. He had known that branch of the 
Church to which he was attached almost from the-_beginning. He 
was personally acquainted with many of the preachers. He knew 
their spirit and walk among the people. When, therefore, some 
who had set themselves up for reformers, visited Brooklyn, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of sowing dissensions, and making prose- 
lytes, and began by endeavouring to fill his head with their visionary 
notions, he resisted them at once, and refused to hear any thing of 
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the kind. And, in consequence, after they had made a few efforts 
with one or two others with no better success, they abandoned the 
place, leaving the church as they found it, united, contented, and 
happy. He knew some of these emissaries of discord too well to be 
caught in their snare. He was well aware that high handed and 
oppressive measures were never known in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn, until they were exercised by some of those very 
men who thus approached him. He was therefore prepared for 
them; and when they ‘would fain have filled his belly with husks,’ 
he begged to be excused. 

Mr. Garrison was among the oldest inhabitants of Brooklyn, 
having spent more than sixty years of his life in this place. Asa 
citizen he was not only regarded as an honest and upright man, 
but also as possessing a very liberal and generous mind. He was 
generally respected and beloved by his fellow citizens. As some 
testimony of the confidence reposed in him, and of the value placed 
upon his character by the citizens of Brooklyn, it may be remarked, 
that he successively filled the offices of justice of the peace, trustee 
of the village, and judge of the municipal court. The last of these 
offices he held at the time of his decease. 

Mr. Garrison shone no less conspicuously in the domestic circle, 
than in his more public intercourse with his fellow citizens. As a 
husband he was affectionate and faithful. When his public and 
religious duties did not require his absence, his home was in his 
own dwelling. Possessing in his wife a help meet for him in the 
journey of life, and having a large family of dutiful and affection- 
ate children, he had attractions sufficient athome. By this prudent 
course of conduct he cherished peace and contentment at home, 
and avoided a thousand snares into which those fall whose homes 
are any where save with their own families. 

As a father, he was kind and indulgent ; but his indulgence did 
not lessen the respect and reverence of his children. He possessed 
the entire confidence of his family, and due respect was felt for his 
parental authority ; and yet no man perhaps ever more fully lived 
in the affections of his children. He was a kind of centre around 
which they revolved, but far from which they did not wish to stray 
long at a time. 3 

Mr. Garrison’s views of the plan of salvation were clear and con- 
sistent. He viewed the atonement by Jesus Christ, to be the only 
ground upon which God could be just and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus, And he viewed this atonement, in its provi- 
sions, to be as extensive as the wants of our world. Perhaps no 
man ever more fully discarded the idea of human merit, in the 
salvation of a sinner, and yet few men performed the duties of 
Christianity with a more steady and unabating zeal. He well 
knew, and firmly believed, that ‘by grace we are saved through 
faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of God.’ And he was 
equally well persuaded that ‘ faith without works is dead, being 
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alone.’ He therefore laboured to show his faith by his works ;. that 
by a faith working by love, and purifying the heart, he might bring 
forth fruit unto God. And knowing that God had appointed means 
as the instruments of communicating his grace, he was found. in 
the diligent use of all the instituted means of grace. His place in 
the house of God was seldom unoccupied during the hours of 
divine worship, by day or night. He took an active part in the 
prayermeetings, and is well known to have been very able in 
leading this important part of public worship. He did not come 
into the Divine presence and compliment the Deity on the height 
of his heavens, the profundity of his knowledge, the extent of his 
dominions, &c ; but he came directly, and with humble boldness, 
to the throne of grace, on the two great errands upon which every 
soul should come into the presence of God, ‘to obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.’ His prayers were generally 
comprehensive, sometimes eloquent, and often very powerful. But 
Mr. Garrison’s devotional exercises were not confined to the public 
assembly ; he carried his religion into his family, and there, both 
by precept and example, diffused its heavenly influence on all the 
domestic circle. He had the happiness of witnessing the answer 
of his prayers, in the conversion of several of his children; and 
was enabled in some good degree to adopt the language of Joshua : 
‘ But as for me and my house we will serve the Lord.’ His family 
altar had been erected at an early period of his Christian experi- 
ence, and had not been neglected for thirty-six years. Upon this 
altar was offered yp the morning and evening sacrifice continually. 
And here God communed with him and his family from off his 
mercy seat. At these seasons of devotion the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures was made an essential part of the exercise ; together 
with singing the praises of God. So deeply sensible was Mr. 
Garrison of his obligation to promote family religion, and so highly 
did he prize the privilege of doing it, that he continued to pray in 
his family in his last illness, until at the close of the exercise they 
frequently were under the necessity of lifting him from his knees. 
Nor could he be persuaded to desist until through extreme debility 
he could no longer rise from his bed. And after this, at any time 
of day when his friends, and especially the preachers, visited him, 
and appeared to be retiring without prayers, he would often say, 
‘We must have prayers before you leave ; I do not understand this 
going without prayers,—call the family together.’ And whilst 
others prayed with him, he was not a mere hearer, but joined 
heartily in the exercise, and responded to the petitions offered up. 

He also literally fulfilled that command of Jesus Christ ; ‘ Enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret, shall re- 
ward thee openly.” So diligent was he in the discharge of this import- 
ant duty of the Christian life, that, whenever he returned from busi- 
ness or otherwise, however — first made his way tothe closet ; 
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nor would he in general partake of any refreshment until he had 
sought the bread and water,of eternal life by secret devotion. This is 
mentioned to show that Mr. Garrison did not attend tothe duties of re- 
ligion at hap-hazard ; and that, having adopted a system with regard 
to his devotional exercises, he steadily and punctually adhered to it. 
Oue of the first and perhaps one of the most fatal stratagems of the 
grand adversary of souls is, to induce Christians to become slack 
and irregular in the discharge of their closet duties. When this 
point is gained, it is no very difficult matter for him to induce them 
to neglect first these, and then others, altogether. 

Having noticed the formation of Mr. Garrison’s character, by a 
sound Christian experience, and having viewed him for many years 
as an active and useful member of the Church of Christ, durmg 
the most of which he enjoyed uninterrupted health, it is but natural 
to inquire how such a man endured the trials and temptations of 
the sick bed, and how he met the hour of nature’s dissolution. To 
answer these questions will now be our solemn yet pleasing duty ; 
after which we shall have done with the present subject. 

The foundation of the disease which terminated his earthly 
existence,- as he believed, was laid in the city of Albany, in an 
attack of dysentery, which he experienced in the autumn of 1828, 
when in that city as one of the electors of president Jackson. He 
never enjoyed so good a state of health afterwards. Having seen 
in the Christian Advocate and Journal, some notice of the grave 
of that distinguished and holy man Benjamin Abbot, and feeling, as 
he said, a desire to perpetuate the memory of so good a man, he 
set out in June 1830, and visited Salem, in the state of New Jersey, 
for the purpose of erecting a monument at his grave. The day 
he reached Salem was excessively sultry, and he being very cor- 
pulent, suffered much in consequence from the heat. This, to- 
gether with the fatigue of the journey, prostrated his strength, and 
tended much to hasten his disease to its consummation. He fre- 
quently mentioned these cireumstances, and remarked that he had 
never been so well since. He was never heard, however, to mur- 
mur at the Divine dispensations toward him, but would often ob- 
serve that the Lord knew what was best for him, and would do all 
things well. Here he rested. 

His health continued gradually to decline, but without much 
pain. Yet, while he was able, he walked out in the morning, and 
would occasionally set a few minutes in court. He also attended 
public worship as long as he was able to walk to the church, and 
remain during asermon. The last time Mr. Garrison was favoured 
with an opportunity of visiting the house of God, was on the 
morning of the first Sabbath in the present year—January 2, 1831. 
According to a long established custom, it was thé day on which 
the holy sacrament was administered in the Sands-street church. 
Mr. Garrison was present, and was just able to remain long 
enough to receive the sacred elements. He then, with the assist- 
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ance of a friend, immediately retired, without waiting till the close 
of the service. Here he had commemorated the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and drunk of the cup of communion, for more 
than thirty years, but he was to do it no more until that day 
when he should drink it new in the kingdom of God. 

No visible alteration took place in his health until Tuesday 
morning, January 4th, when an abscess, which had formed upon 
the lungs, discharged itself, accompanied with an effusion of blood. 
This alarming circumstance called the family together, and it 
was thought he could not survive more than a few minutes. But 
how was the state of his mind at this critical moment? Did that 
God whose he was, and whom he had served for thirty and seven 
years, now forsake him? Far from it. As the writer of this 
memoir entered his room, Mr. Garrison said, ‘Brother! God 
reigns! and Jesus is the friend of sinners. I have believed and 
tried the doctrines taught by the Methodists for thirty-seven years. 
I have never swerved from a firm belief of these doctrines. Tell 
the world from me that they are the truth of God.’ To one of his 
sons he said, ‘ Thomas, here I am: and I assure you that the 
doctrines of Universalism are false.’ To another he said, ‘Samuel, 
have an eye to your character, and remember your father.’ Indeed 
he seemed the most calm and composed person in the room,— 
declaring that he felt Jesus to be precious, and that he could not: 
doubt either of his power or willingness to save him. Medical aid 
was immediately afforded by his son, Dr. Nelson A. Garrison, 
whose exertions for the recovery of his beloved father had been 
unintermitted from the beginning of his illness. The remedies 
seemed to have had a favorable effect, and for three or four days 
the prospect was rather flattering. But after that time he gradually 
sunk under the weight of his disease. He enjoyed the full exer- 
cise of his reason, with the exception of some short intervals, even 
to the last. This gave him an opportunity of making many inte- 
resting and spiritual remarks in view of a happy eternity. On one 
occasion he observed to some of his brethren who visited him, 
‘ How sweet and refreshing the fragrance that rises from those 
immortal flowers of paradise, and is wafted by the celestial gales 
of grace which blow from the hill of Zion—go on—pray on— 
we shall soon get there.” On one occasion he observed to his 
son, the Doctor,—‘I have got the start of you; for I am able to 
shout victory ! victory! victory! and I want you to do the same.’ 
His favorite expressions, and those which he often used in his 
last sickness were,—‘ God reigns ! and Jesus is the friend of sin- 
ners—bless the Lord, O my soul.? When he saw his affectionate 
wife weeping by his bed side, he said to her,—‘ Be calm, my wife, 
bear it easy, it is a long time since we first knew each other, and 
we have had many happy seasons together: you have been faithful 
and good to me,—God bless you.’ The day before his death, 
putting his hand upon the side of her face, he said,—‘ O my dear 
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wife, we shall soon meet on Mount Zion, and shout hallelujah 
for ever.’ On my going into his room one morning he said to me,— 
‘We have had a shower of grace since you were here. While 
my wife was praying with me, the Holy Spirit came down, and 
we had a refreshing, reviving, quickening, soul-animating time. 
Jesus is precious,—bless the Lord, O my soul.’ The morning of 
the day on which he died, he called his numerous family around 
his bed, to receive his dying message. As far as his strength 
would permit, he addressed each one separately. We regret very 
much that we are not able to record all that was said by this dying 
saint on this interesting occasion. To one he said,—‘ God bless 
you, my daughter. And may the blessing of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, rest upon you.’ To one of his sons he said,— 
‘ May the Lord God bless you in rising up and in lying down,—in 
going out and in coming in. May he prosper you im all you do. 
You have been kind and dutiful to me. May yoursons and daugh- 
ters rise up and call you blessed.’ To another he said,—‘ Eliza, 
my child of sorrow and acquainted with grief ; may you follow the 
footsteps of Mary the mother of Jesus, that you may finally meet 
me in the kingdom of glory.” And to another he said,—‘ May the 
blessing of your father and of your mother rest upon you—may 
the Lord shine upon you out of Zion.’ To another,—‘ The Lord 
bless you and make you a good girl, that you may be a comfort 
to your mother and sisters: and like Mary sit at Jesus’s feet. 
Follow me as I have followed Christ—meet me in heaven.’ He 
had only strength to say to his youngest daughter,—‘ The Lord 
bless you,’—and to all present,—‘ Farewell—meet me in heaven.” 

What a striking resemblance between this last interview of Mr. 
Garrison with his affectionate family, and that of the Patriarch 
Jacob, when ‘he called unto his sons, and said,—“ Gather your- 
selves together, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken unto 
Israel] your father.”’ And then proceeded to give each of them 
his blessing. es 

After this affecting interview, which took place early in the 
morning, was ended, Mr. Garrison said very little. His work was 
now done. He had given his last charge to his family, and bestowed 
his last blessing upon them. About twelve o’clock, several of the 
preachers, who had been formerly stationed at Brooklyn, and for 
whom he entertained a great regard, came over from the city to 
visit him. But though he appeared to know them, he was not 
able to articulate any thing distinctly. He continued gradually to 
sink, until a quarter past eight o’clock on Saturday evening, 
January 22d, 1831, when, without a struggle, or even opening his 
eyes, he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, and his happy soul took its 
flight to the bosom of God. 


‘Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 
And having swell’d a moment there, 
Then drops into eternity.’ 
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On the 24th, his remains were taken into the Sands-street 
church, where an impressive address was delivered to a numerous 
and deeply affected audience, by the Rev. Samuel Merwin, of New- 
York. After which the Rev. William Phebus read the burial 
service, and the body was deposited under the church—there to 
rest until the voice of the archangel and the trump of God shall 
be heard. 

‘So fare thee well, but still we find, 
Till memory shall depart ; 
Thy epitaph in every mind, 
Thy tomb in every heart.’ 

Finally, in the death of Judge Garrison, the church has sustained 
the loss of one of its brightest ornaments,—his family, one of its 
chief supports and comforts,—and the community at large, a useful 
and much respected fellow citizen. But our loss is his infinite 
gain. He rests from his labours, and his works follow him. — Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and Jet my last end be like his ! 

Brooklyn, February 18th, 1831. 





TOBACCO. 


1,—‘ On the use of Tobacco.’—Tract No. 127, published for the Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2.—‘ A Dissertation on the use and abuse of Tobacco..—By Dr. 
ApaM CLARKE. . 

3.—‘* Observations upon the influence of the habitual use of Tobacco 
upon Health, Morals, and Property.’—By Bensamin Rusu, M. D. 
Essays, p. 263 to 274. 


WE have placed the titles of the publications above named at 
the head of this article, for the convenience of those who may wish 
to see a fuller discussion of the topic to which it relates than we 
have leisure or space here to present. The strictures which follow, 
abridged mostly from the American Quarterly Review, will be 
found both instructive and amusing. And although some of the 
forms of expression, as well as a few of the sentiments, are not 
exactly such as we should have preferred, we nevertheless submit 
them as they are, to the taste and judgment of our readers, for the 
sake of the information and interest contained in the article in 
general. , 

After mentioning a great variety of insignificant or barren themes 
adopted by authors, of which the annals of literature furnish 
abundant examples,— (some of which, by the way, we think neither 
insignificant nor barren,—such for instance, as Bees, the Ox, or 
the Ass, or even Tobacco,—the praises of which wonderful weed 
were celebrated in a famous Latin poem by Dr. Raphael Thorius, ) 
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and after mentioning also the contemptuous manner in which Dr. 
Clarke speaks of Dr. Thorius’s poem, and of its English translation 
by the Rev. W. Berwick,—the reviewer thus proceeds :— 

‘ We classed Thorius’s poem among the extravagant vagaries of 
genius ; but the more we reflect upon the subject matter of this 
poem, the more the conviction fastens upon our minds, that it is 
by no means a trivial or undignified topic ; that considered in what 
light it may, tobacco must be regarded as the most astonishing of 
the productions of nature, since, although unsightly, offensive, and 
perhaps, in every way pernicious, it has, in the short period of 
about three centuries, subdued not one particular nation, but the 
whole world, Christian and Pagan, into a bondage more abject and 
irremediable than was ever known to tyranny or superstition. 
Kings have forbidden it, popes have anathematized it; and physi- 
cians have warned against it. Even ministers of the Gospel have 
lifted up their voices, and thundered their denunciations from the 
pulpit ; but all has been in vain; its use has increased, is increas- 
ing, and will increase, as long as the earth continues to yield this 
miraculous vegetable to the unnatural appetite of man. 

That what is persecuted should thrive the more in consequence 
of persecution, can excite no surprise in any one at all skilled in 
the history of human nature ; but this is altogether adequate to 
account for that preternatural eagerness with which men seek 
after this wonderful plant. In fact, there appears to be some 
occult charm connected with it—some invisible spirit, which, be it 
angel, or be it devil, has never yet been, and perhaps never will be, 
satisfactorily explained. To those who have never revelled in this 
habit, and consequently can neither comprehend its nature or 
strength, the hyperbolical language which most authors use when 
they speak of tobacco, must appear, in an eminent degree, bur- 
lesque and overstrained. ‘* Tobacco,” says the Anatomist of Me- 
lancholy, “ divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes far 
beyond all their panaceas, potable gold, and philosophers’ stones, 
a soveraign remedy to all diseases—A good vomit, I confess, a 
vertuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medi- 
cinally used ; but as it is commonly abused by most men, which 
take it as tinkers do ale, ’t is a plague, a mischief, a violent purger 
of goods, lands, and health ; hellish, devilish, and tobacco ; 
the ruine and overthrow of body and soul.”* So in his valedictory 
to tobacco, Mr. Lamb is not less extravagant and contradictory. 
The health of the poet it appears had suffered seriously from the 
immoderate use of tobacco, which had been in consequence inter- 
dicted by his physician. Compelled to surrender his favorite en- 
joyment, he vents his feelings in a very spirited “ Farewell to To- 

acco,” which exhibits a singular mixture of opposite sentiments, 
and of violent struggles between his propensity to the habit and his 





* Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, fol. p, 235, 
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acquiescence in the necessity which severs him from it, together 
with feeble attempts to curse that, without which, life to the un- 
happy poet seemed scarcely endurable. 


“ Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa that brags her foyson, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite—— 





Nay, rather 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you ; 
*T was but in a sort I blamed thee, 
None e’er prosper’d who defamed thee.” 


But tobacco has had enemies of exalted station, whose persecu- 
tion has been uniform, and whose hatred has been unmixed. Such 
was James the First of England, who is not less remarkable for his 
sagacity in discovering the gunpowder plot, and having supported 
the divine right of kings, than for having written a “ Counterblaste 
to Tobacco.”* -But let the king speak for himself :— 


‘“‘ Tobacco,” says he, ‘ is the lively image and pattern of hell, for 
it hath, by allusion, all the parts and vices of the world whereby hell 
may be gained; to wit. 1. It is a smoke; so are all the vanities of 
this world. 2. It delighteth them that take it; so do all the plea- 
sures of the world delight the men of the world. 3. It maketh men 
drunken ‘and light in the head; so do all the vanities of the world, 
men are drunkards therewith. 4. He that taketh tobacco can not 
leave it; it doth bewitch them; even so the pleasures of the world 
make men loath to leave them; they are for the most part enchanted 
with them. And, farther, besides all this, it is like hell in the very 
substance of it, for it is a stinking loathsome thing, and so is hell.” 


The mythological fable which existed among the Indians as to 
the manner in which this plant was first bestowed upon mankind, 
is extremely whimsical, somewhat discreditable, and withal of such 
a nature as to preclude the oa of our introducing it in this 
place to the acquaintance of our readers. But writers are not 
wanting who have carried the original of tobacco into the Grecian 
fabulous ages, and attributed to Bacchus the glory of having dis- 
covered and disclosed to mortals its virtues. Thorius, as Dr. 
Clarke tells us, very ominously ascribes the discovery and first use 
of this herb to Bacchus, Silenus, and the Satyrs, (drunkenness, 
gluttony, and lust,) and yet, continues the Doctor with a sneer, this 
poem was written in praise of it. Mr. Lamb, in the poem before 
quoted, has the same thought, and he farther adds‘a belief, that the 
tobacco plant was the true Indian conquest for which the jolly god 
has been so celebrated. He moreover intimates, that the Thyrsus 
of that deity was afterwards ornamented with leaves of tobacco, 


* King James’s Works, fol. p. 214. 
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instead of ivy. Even the name of the plant has been derived from 
Bacchus. © This is particularly mentioned by Mr. Joseph Sylvester, 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, who wrote a poem on tobacco which he 
inscribed to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. The title of this tirade 
is very quaint, viz. “ Tobacco battered, and the Pipes shattered 
(about their Ears who idly idolize so base and barbarous a Weed ; 
or at least-wise overlove so loathsome a Vanity) by a Volley of holy 
Shot from Mount Helicon.” 


“ For even the derivation of the name 
Seems to allude and to include the same; 
Tobacco as trwBaxyw [te Bakcho] one would say 
To cup-god Bacchus dedicated ay.” 


Nor shouid all this appear so extraordinary, when we consider 
that Charlevoix, with the utmost seriousness, discusses the question, 
whether the calumet of the North American Indians was the same 
as the caduceus of Mercury.* It is however beyond all doubt, 
that tobacco has always been regarded by the Indians with religi- 
ous veneration, and employed by them in all religious ceremonies. 
Mr. Stith informs us, that they thought this plant “ of so great worth 
and virtue that the gods themselves were delighted with it; and 
therefore they sometimes made sacred fires, and instead of a sacri- 
fice, threw in the dust of tobacco; and when they were caught in 
a tempest, they would sprinkle it into the air and water—upon all 
their new fishing nets‘they would cast some of it, and when they 
had escaped any remarkable danger, they would throw some of 
this dust into the air, with strange distorted gestures, sometimes 
striking the earth with their feet in a kind of time and measure, 
sometimes clapping their hands and throwing them up on high, 
looking towards the heavens, and uttering barbarous and dissonant 
words.” t—Sir Hans Sloan tells us, also, that the Indians employ 
tobacco in all their enchantments, sorceries, and fortune-tellings ; 
that their priests intoxicate themselves with the fumes, and in their 
ecstacies give forth ambiguous and oracular responses.’ } 

The same author informs us, ‘that the name was originally pi- 
cielt, and that tobacco was given it by the Spaniards. Several 
authors say, that it was called by the inhabitants of the West 
India islands yoli—but that on the continent they gave it the name 
of petum, peti, petunum, or petun. Some say it was sent into 
Spain from Tobaco, a province of Yucatan, where it was first dis- 
covered, and from whence it takes its common name. Pourchot 
declares, that the Portuguese brought it into Europe from Tobago, 
an island in North America ; but the island Tobago, says another, 
was never under the Portuguese dominion, and that it seems rather 
to have given its name to that island. The inhabitants of His- 


* Hist. North America, vol. i, p. 322.—See also Hennepin’s Voyages, p. 93 et 


seq. 
{ Stith’s Hist. of Virginia, p. 19. 
{ Sloan’s Nat. Hist. Jamaica, vol. i, p. 147. 
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peniola call it by the name cohiba, or pete be cenuc, and the 
instrument by which they smoke it tobaco, and hence, say they, 
it derived its name. Stith, in his History of Virginia, speaks of one 
Mr. Thomas Harriot, a domestic of Sir Walter Ralegh, a man of 
learning, who was sent by Ralegh to Virginia chiefly to make 
observations, which were afterwards published. Now this Harriot, 
speaking of tobacco, says it was called, by the Indians of Virginia, 
uppowoc. But the principal names by which this article is now 
known, either in common parlance or scientific discourse, are 
three, viz. petum, which seems to be its poetical titlk—tobacco, 
its vulgar and most intelligible name—and nicotiana, its scientific 
and botanical name ; which latter we will explain more fully here- 
after. 

The Abbot Nyssens thought it was the devil who first intro- 
duced tobacco into Europe. We do not design to discuss so im- 
portant a question, concerning which there must needs be a con- 
trariety of opinions; but we cannot forbear to observe, that to 
give the devil more than his due, is by no means new or uncom- 
mon, ———~. We have something parallel to this in the history 
of Hercules, though springing most probably from a very different 
source ; for to him the ancients were wont to attribute any great 
action for which they could not find a certain author. We are 
informed that this plant was first seen smoked by the Spaniards, 
under Gryalva, in 1518. In 1519, the illustrious Cortez sent a 
specimen of it to his king, and this was the date of its introduction 
into Europe. Others say, one Roman Pane carried it into Spain. 
By the Cardinal Santa Croce it was conveyed to Italy. It should 
be observed, however, that the ancestors of the Cardinal already 
enjoyed the reputation of having brought into Italy the true cross, 
and the double glory which attaches to the Santa Croce family in 
consequence, is well described in some Latin lines, taken from 
Bayle’s Dictionary, and which are also copied by the Reverend 
Dr. Clarke. 

We subjoin the following “ faithful but inelegant translation,” 
which is given by M. de Maizeaux in his translation of Bayle. 

“ The herb which borrows Santa Croce’s name 
Sore eyesrelieves, and healeth wounds; the same 
Discusses the king’s evil, and removes 
Cancers and boils; a remedy it proves 
For burns and scalds, repels the nauseous itch, 
And straight recovers from convulsion fits. 

It cleanses, dries, binds up, and maketh warm ; 
The head-ach, tooth-ach, colic, like acharm 

It easeth soon; an ancient cough relieves, 

And to the reins and milt, and stomach gives 

Quick riddance from the pains which each endures ; 
Next the dire wounds of poisoned arrows cures ; 
All bruises heals, and when the gums are sore, 

It makes them sound and healthy as before. 


Sleep it procures, our anxious sorrows lays, 
And with new flesh the naked bone arrays. 


Vor. Il.—July, 1831. 24 
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No herb hath greater power to rectify 

All the disorders in the breast that he 

Or in the lungs. Herb of immortal fame! 
Which hither first by Santa Croce came, 
When he (his time of nunciature expired) 

Back from the court of Portugal retired ; 

Even as his predecessors great and good, 
Brought home the cross, whose consecrated wood 
All Christendom now with its presence blesses ; 
And still the illustrious family possesses 

The name of Santa Croce, rightly given, 

Since they in all respects resembling Heaven, 
Procure as much as mortal men can do, 

The wellfare of our souls and bodies too.” 


It is agreed on all hands, that tobacco was introduced into 
France by John Nicot, (whence it obtains its common name Ni- 
cotiana) Lord of Villemain and Master of Requests of the house- 
hold of Francis the Second. He was born at Nismes, and was 
sent as embassador to the Court of Portugal in 1559, from whence, 
on his return, he brought to Paris this herb. From Nicot, it was 
also called the embassador’s herb. ‘The question, whether it was 
known in France before it was carried nto England, was long 
agitated, and is perhaps not settled yet, since the precise epocha of 
its introduction into any particular country, cannot with absolute 
certainty be fixed. The French writers, generally, are of opinion 
that Sir Francis Drake conveyed it to England before Nicot made 
it known in France. Thevet, who has discussed the subject, is 
thought by them to have settled it in favour of the English. A 
French writer, Jean Liebault, says tobacco grew wild in France 
long before the discovery of the New World. Mr. Murray inclines 
to the belief, that tobacco existed in Europe before the discovery 
of America, but he thinks it proceeded from Asia. Mr. Savary 
asserts, that among the Persians it was known at least five hundred 
years since, but that they obtained it from Egypt, and not from the 
East Indies, where its cultivation was but recent. But, what has 
not been said of this extraordinary plant? It has often been called 
a Nepenthe, and we are under belief that some have. even imagined 
that the tobacco leaf forms a principal ingredient in the wondrous 
and potent mixture which Helen prepares for her guests in the 
fourth Odyssey.— 
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“ Of sovereign use to assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 
Toclear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of despair.” 


In the same passage, Homer tells us that Helen learned the 
nature of drugs and herbs from the wife of Thone, King of Egypt. 
Now, by considering this latter fact, in conjunction with what is 
asserted by Mr. Savary, some verisimilitude seems to be imparted 
to the hypothesis of the tobacco plant having sprung originally 
from Egypt. How it ever got to America is a difficulty of very little 
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moment, when we remember that writers are not agreed in what 
manner America was even peopled. 

It is not certainly known whether tobacco grew spontaneously 
in Virginia, or whether it came originally from some more southern 
region of America. At all events, the English who first visited 
Virginia certainly found it there, and Harriot is of opinion, that it 
was of spontaneous growth. Mr. Jefferson thinks it was a native 
of a more southern climate, and was handed along the continent 
from one nation of savages to another.* Dr. Robertson informs 
us, that it was not till the year 1616 that its cultivation was com- 
menced in Virginia.t However this may be, the gallant and un- 
fortunate Sir Walter Ralegh has the credit of bringing it into 
fashion in England.{ It is well known that the colony planted in 
Virginia by Sir Walter, suffered many calamities, and we are told, 
that Ralph Lane,§ one of the survivors who was carried back to 
England by Sir Francis Drake, was the person who first made 
tobacco known in Great Britain. This was in the 28th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1585. Sir Walter himself is said to have 
been very fond of smoking, and many humorous stories have been 
recorded concerning it, particularly of a wager he made with 
Queen Elizabeth, that he would determine exactly the weight of 
the smoke which went off in a pipe of tobacco. This he did by 
first weighing the tobacco which was to be smoked, and then care- 
fully preserving and weighing the ashes, and the queen paid the 
wager cheerfully, being satisfied that what was wanting to the 
prime weight must have been evaporated in smoke. Every one 
remembers the story of the alarm of one of Sir Walter’s servants, 
who, coming into a room and beholding his master enveloped in 
smoke, supposed him to be on fire. 

To the devout‘and genuine worshippers of this weed, it may be 
satisfactory to know, that a tobacco-box and some pipes, belong- 
ing formerly to Sir Walter, are still in existence, and all smokers 
who may feel so disposed may perform a pilgrimage to them when 
they visit England, they being in the museum of Mr. Ralph Thores- 
by of Leeds, Yorkshire.|| We shall conclude our remarks upon 
Sir Walter, by a poetical tribute to his memory, which is both ap- 
posite and eloquent. 


* Jefferson’s Notes on Vir. p. 62. { Robertson’s Hist. of America, vol. iv, p. 97. 

t It is said that Ralegh used to give smoking parties at his house, where his 
guests were treated with nothing but a pipe, a mug of ale, anda nutmeg.—Thom- 
son’s Life of Ralegh, p. 471. 

§ Ralph Lane was lieutenant of the fleet of Sir Richard Grenville, which had 
been sent to Virginia by Sir Walter Ralegh, in 1585, where he was made gov- 
ernor.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ili, p. 251. 

|| These valuables are thus described in a note to Cayley’s Life of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, vol. i, p. 81. “ Among Thoresby’s artificial curiosities, we have Sir W. 
Ralegh’s tobacco-box, as it was called, but is rather the case for the glass wherein 
it was preserved, which was surrounded with small wax candles of various co- 
jours. This is of gilded leather, like a muff-case, about half a foot broad and 
thirteen inches high, and hath cases for sixteen pipes in it—Ducatus Leodensis, 
fol, 1715, p. 485,” 
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“Tmmortal Ralegh! were potatoes not, 
Could grateful Ireland e’er forget thy claim 7* 
‘ Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot,’ 
Which blend thy memory with Eliza’s fame ; 
Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 
_ Tobacco would enshrine and consecrate thy name.” 


We eannot forbear to make a quotation concerning the Virginia 
colony, at a more flourishing subsequent period, which, as it re- 
cords an historical fact, eannot fail to be interesting, while at the 
same time it is sufficiently comic. ‘ The adventurers,” says Malte- 
Brun, “ who increased from year to year, were reduced, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of females, to import wives by order, as 
they imported merchandise. It is recorded, that ninety girls, 
came to the Virginia market in 1620, and sixty in 1621; all of 
whom found a ready sale. The price of each at first was one 
hundred pounds of tobacco, but afterwards rose to one hundred 
and fifty. What the prime cost was in England is not stated.” t 

In whatever manner tobacco found its way into Europe, it met 
with a very hostile reception from several crowned heads. Eliza- 
beth published an edict against its use. James imposed severe 
prohibitory duties, and Charles, his suecessor, continued them. 


‘In 1590,” says Dr. Thompson, ‘ Shah Abbas prohibited the use 
‘ of tobacco in Persia, by a penal law; but so firmly had the luxury 
rooted itself in the minds of his subjects, that many of the inhabitants 
of the cities fled to the mountains, where they hid themselves, rather 
than forego the pleasure of smoking. In 1624, Pope Urban VIII 
anathematized all snuff-takers, who committed the heinous sin of 
taking a pinch in any church; and so late as 1690, Innocent XII ex- 
communicated all who indulged in the same vice in Saint Peter's 
church at Rome. In 1625, Amurath IV- prohibited smoking as an 
unnatural and irreligious custom, under pain of death. In Constanti- 
nople, where the custom is now universal, smoking was thought to be 
so ridiculous and hurtful, that any Turk, who was caught in the act, 
was conducted in ridicule through the streets, with a pipe transfixed 
through his nose. In Russia, where the peasantry now smoke all day 
long, the grand duke of Moscow prohibited the entrance of tobacco 
into his dominions, under the penalty of the knaut for the first offence, 
and death for the second; and the Muscovite who was found snuffing, 
was condemned to have his nostrils split. ‘The Chambre au Tabae 
for punishing smokers, was instituted in 1634, and not abolished till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Even in Switzerland, war was 
waged against the American herb: to smoke, in Berne, ranked as a 
crime next to adultery; and in 1653, all smokers were cited before 
the council at Apenzel, and severely punished.” 


We shall see hereafter what a host of enemies tobacco found 
also among medical writers. We speak here particularly of the 

* Ralegh is believed to have introduced the culture of the potato, as well as 
ao into Ireland. The latter on his own estate at Youghal, in the county of 
Jork, 

t Universal Geography, vol. iii, p. 223. 
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moderns; for many of the older physicians extolled its healing 
virtues to the skies, and they were giants in knowledge; but as an 
old author says, “ Pigmei gigantum humeris impositi plusquam ipsi 
gigantes vident.” [Pigmies when placed upon the shoulders of 
giants see more than the giants themselves.] Indeed it must be 
admitted, as a very powerful argument against the efficacy of to- 
bacco as a medicine, that the physicians of our day have in many 
cases abandoned its use, and in others adopted some less danger- 
ous succedaneum. 

It may not be unamusing to the curious reader to know in what 
manner this subject is handled by King James. The “ Counter- 
blaste” comménces by denouncing tobacco, because “the vile and 
stinking custome comes from the wilde, godlesse, and slavish In- 
dians,” by whom it was used as an antidote against the most dread- 
ful of all diseases. Its use was introduced “neither by a king, 
great conqueror, nor learned doctor of physicke, but by some 
Indians who were brought over;” they died, but the “savage 
custome,” survived. King James contents himself by examining 
only four of the principal grounds or arguments upon which to- 
bacco is used, two founded “on the theoricke of a deceivable 
appearance of reason,” and two “ upon the mistaken practicke of 
generall experience.” Thus, ‘‘1. An aphorisme in the physickes 
that the brains of all men being naturally cold and wet, all dry and 
hote things should be good for them.” Ergo, this “stinking suf- 
fumigation.”—2. The argument grounded .on a show of reason, is 
“that this filthy smoke, as well through the heat and strength 
thereof, as by a natural force and quality, is able and fit to purge 
both the head and stomach of rhewmes and distillations, as ex- 
perience teacheth by the spitting and avoiding fleame immediately 
after the taking of it._—3. That “the whole people would not 
have taken so general a good liking thereof, if they had not by 
experience found it very soveraigne and good for them.”—4. That 


‘‘by the taking of tobacco, divers and very many doe finde them- — 


selves cured of divers diseases; as on the other hand no man ever 
received harme thereby.” The King after having, as he trusts, 
sufficiently answered “the most principal arguments” that are used 
in defence of this “ vile custome,” proceeds “to speake of the 
sinnes and vanities committed in the filthy abuse thereof.” And 
1. As being a sinneful and shameful lust.—2. Asa branch of drunk- 
ennesse.—3. As disabling both persons and goods. His majesty 
concludes the ‘ Counterblaste” by. calling the smoking of tobacco 
“a custome loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmefut 
to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke and stink- 
ing fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomlesse.”* 

Let it not be supposed that tobacco.has been without friends, 


* King James’s Works, fol. from page 214 to 222. 
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wise, learned, and distinguished ; but space forces us to pretermit 
the mention of many who have ascribed to it as many virtues as 
were ever ascribed to the grand elixir of Alchemy. We shall 
content ourselves with two or three miscellaneous testimonies.— 
Thus Acosta tells us it is a plant, ‘“‘ which hath in it rare virtues, 
as amongst others it serves for a counterpoison—for the Creator 
hath imparted his virtues at his pleasure, not willing that any thing 
should grow idle.”* Lord Bacon speaks of its “ cheering and 
comforting the spirits,” and that it relieves in lassitude.f Again he 
says, ‘‘ Doubtless it contributes to alleviate fatigues and discharge 
the body of weariness. *Tis also commonly said to open the 
passages, and draw off humours ;’ but its virtues may be more justly 
attributed to its condensing the spirits.”{ ‘‘ It is a good companion,” 
says Howell, “to one that converseth with dead men, for if one 
hath bin poring long upon a book, or is. toiled with the pen, or 


stupified with study, it quickeneth him, and dispels those clouds 


that usually oreset the brain. The smoke of it is one of the whole- 
somest sents that is against all contagious airs, for it oremasters all 
other smells ; as King James they say found true, when being once 
a hunting, a showr of rain drave him into a pigsty for shelter, 
where he caused a pipe full to be taken of purpose.”§ It were 
easy to multiply quotations both in prose and verse, but it is to the 
latter, most especially, that we must look for the most glowing 
ascriptions—to poetry which has ever delighted. || 
* To sing the praises of that glorious weed— 

Dear to mankind, whate’er his race, his creed, 

Condition, colour, dwelling, or degree! 

From Zembla’s snows to parched Arabia’s sands, 

Loved by all lips, and common to all hands! 

Hail sole cosmopolite, tobacco, hail! 

Shag, long-cut, short-cut, pig-tail, quid, or roll, 

Dark Negro-head, or Orinooka pale, 

In every form congenial to the soul.” 

Before we proceed to consider the use of tobacco as a habit, 
which modern physicians are pleased to consider so pestiferous 
and baleful, let us attend for a few moments to what has been said 
concerning its culttire and manufacture. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Notes, says that its culture is productive of infinite wretchedness ; 
that it is found easier to make 100 bushels of wheat than 1000 
pounds of tobacco, and that they are worth more when made. { 
Davies, in his History of the Carriby Islands, after giving an ac- 
count of the culture and preparation of tobacco, adds, “ that if the 
people of Europe who are so fond of it, had themselves seen the 


* Naturall and Morall Historie of the Indies, p. 289. t Silva Silvarum— 
Lassitude.  { History of Life and Death. Lord Bacon’s Works, vol. iii, p. 377. 
§ Howell’s Epist. Hoel. or Familiar Letters, p. 405. || In the TEXNOFAMIA, 
or Marriage of the Arts, by Barten Holiday, 1680, there is a singular poem on, the 
subject of tobacco, where, in successive stanzas, it is compared to a musician, 
a lawyer, a physician, a traveller, a crittike, anignis fatuus, and a whyfller. Beloe’s 
Sketches, vol. li,p.10. 1 Notes on Virginia, pp. 278, 279. 
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poor servants and slaves who are employed about this painful 
work, exposed the greatest part of the day to the scorching heat 
of the sun, and spending one half of the night in reducing it to 
that posture wherein it is transported into Europe; no doubt they 
would have a greater esteem for, and think much more precious 
that herb which is procured with the sweat and labours of so many 
miserable creatures.”* 

The fecundity of this plant is marvellous. Linneus has cal- 
culated that a single plant of tobacco contains 40,320 grains, and 
says that if each seed came to perfection, the plants of tobacco in 
vegetation in the course of four years, would be more than sufficient 
to cover the whole surface of the earth. We are elsewhere in- 
formed that these seeds preserve their germinative properties for 
six years and even longer. ‘Sir Thomas Browne observes,” says 
Mather, “that of the seeds of tobacco, a thousand make not one 
grain, (though Otto de Guericke, as I remember, says, fifty-two 
cyphers with one figure would give the number of those which 
would fill the space between us and the stars,) a plant which has 
extended its empire over the whole world, and has a larger do- 
minion than any of all the vegetable kingdom.” Our readers may 
very easily amuse themselves by making calculations on the im- 
mense consumption and value of this plant. The following ac- 
count from a French medical writer, will be sufficient. On a- 
rough calculation, the tobacco sold yearly in France amounts to 
40,000,000 pounds weight, which at three francs per pound, the 
ordinary price, will make the enormous annual sum of 120,000,000 
francs. One fourth of the French population use tobacco, so that 
of 8,000,000 of human beings, each individual consumes annually, 
in the various forms of snuffing, chewing, and smoking, about six 

ounds. This quantity may seem too great for-some persons, but 
it should be remembered that there are many who use a dozen or 
twenty pounds in the course of the year. 

If we contemplate man in connection with tobacco as a neces- 
sary, the juxtaposition cannot fail to strike us as exceedingly 
judicrous. From the earliest ages of philosophy, it has been a 
favorite employment of the wise to propose such definitions of man 
as should fully distinguish him from the rest of animated nature, 
and yet no definition of ancient times will, we are satisfied, appear 
so excellently discriminative as one which grows out of our present 
subject, and which denominates him the only tobacco loving ani- 
mal, for (to pass over the tobacco-worm) the only creature known 
beside man, whose nature does not abhor tobacco, is, as Dr. Rush 
informs us, the solitary rock goat of Africa, one of the wildest and 
most filthy of animals. ‘Were it possible,” says he, “for a being 
who had resided on our globe, to visit the inhabitants of a planet 
where reason governed, and to tell them that a vile weed was in 


* Davies's Hist. of the Carriby Islands, fol., p. 192: 
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general use among the inhabitants of the globe it had left, which 
afforded no nourishment; that this weed was cultivated with im- 
mense care, that it was an important article of commeree, that the 
want of it produced real misery, that its taste was extremely nause- 
ous, that it was unfriendly to health and morals, and that its use 
was attended with a considerable loss of time and property, the 
account would be thought incredible.” 

‘Tobacco possesses narcotic powers in common with many 
other substances, of which neither time nor space will permit us 
to make mention. Narcotics, when used to a due extent, become 
poisons, and henee tobacco holds a very high rank in toxicology. 
A thousand experiments, as well as accidents, show that it is a 
most deadly poison. It has also been called a counterpoison, but 
those who have asserted this have been contradicted by numerous 
writers. Dr. Rush affirms that repeated experienee in Philadelphia 
has proved, that it is equally imeffectual in preserving those who 
use it from the influenza and yellow fever. In the plague, it was 
said to be useful, but what has been advanced on this subject is now 
shown to be without much foundation. Still it may be said of to- 
bacco, that though it does not contain any specific antidote to con- 
tagion, or-possess antiseptic properties, it may nevertheless, as a 

werful narcotic, by diminishing the sensibility of the system, 
render it less liable to contagion. It also moderates anxiety and 
fear, which we are told quicken the activity of contagion. ‘ Thus,” 
says Cullen, “ the antiloimic powers of tobacco are upon the same 
footing with wine, brandy, and opium.” 

Dr. Fowler has written a treatise upon the effects of tobacco in 
the cure of dropsies and dysuries. The Doctor seemed determined 
to discover virtue in this plant, because he tells us in his preface, 
that he was nowise discouraged in his inquiries into the medicinal 
effects of tobacco, although the generality of writers on the materia 
medica have spoken of it with great caution and reserve, and for 
the most part have declared it either obsolete, or so uncertain, violent, 
and deleterious in its effects, as to render its exhibition unadvisable. 
Dr. Cullen says that. he employed tobacco in various cases of 
dropsy, but with very little success. Even those who advocate the 
medicinal use of tobacco, admit that it is one of those violent 
remedies, which nothing but the most skilful management can ren- 
der beneficial; such as arsenic, prussic acid, and many other 
deadly poisons, which, if cautiously and properly administered, 
become excellent medicines. Thus the liniment of tobacco, whieh 
has formerly been called one of the best in the dispensatory, is said, 
in a case mentioned by Mr. Murray, to have caused the deaths of 
three children, who expired within twenty-four hours in convul- 
sions, in consequence of its application for scald head. Innume- 
rable instanees are given of its deleterious effects, even when used 
medicinally, and with the greatest caution. In some cases it has 
entirely failed to give the anticipated relief, and in others been fol- 
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lowed by the most deplorable consequences. We believe, how- 
ever, that eminent practitioners still continue to employ it, and find 
it serviceable in some diseases. We have indeed heard it remark- 
ed, by a distinguished physician, that much of the medicinal effect 
which might otherwise be derived from tobacco, is often lost by the 
habitual use of the article, which renders the system less sensible to 
its influence. 

As a vulnerary, tobacco was used by the Indians, and physi- 
cians say that it promotes the cicatrization and healing of inveterate 
ulcers. It has been used in most cutaneous disorders, and its 
smoke has been considered useful in rheumatisms, gout, chronic 
pains, &c; but in all these cases its virtue has also been denied, 
or it has been asserted that many other medicines possess more 
certain efficacy. As an emetic it is considered dangerous, being 
extremely violent, and succeeded by too much distress and sick- 
ness. That it has been found useful in destroying insects, and in 
preserving old clothes laid by against the inroads of vermin, there 
can be no doubt ; but on the mosquito and fly, two pests to whose 
cruel torments we are most exposed, it will be within the painful 
remembrance of many of our readers, that no quantity of tobacco 
smoke appears to have the least effect. 

Even though we admitted and could prove tobacco to be a 
useful medicine, still this fact would afford no argument in favor 
‘of its habitual use in a state of health. On the contrary, it would 
be the very reason for its non-use ; for the habitual use will in time 
weaken and destroy its medicinal powers. Many, after finding 
or fancying relief from its occasional, have fallen into its habitual 
use, and the remedy has thus virtually proved worse than the dis- 
ease. Besides, by this course, persons take away the hope of 
future benefit from the application, in case of a recurrence of their 
disorder. 

That this habit is entirely unevangelical, Dr. Clarke attempts to 
show with much zeal. Let those who profess to renounce thé lusts 
of the flesh read his tract, and determine, conscientiously, how far 
his arguments are worthy of attention. That the devout “roll this 
sin as a sweet morsel under the tongue,” is fully evinced by every 
day’s experience; and the following anecdote from Dr. Clarke 
forms a good illustration of this text. 


«¢ An eminent physician,” says he, “ gave me the following ac- 
count :—‘ When I was at L , in the year 1789, a certain religious 
people at one of their annual meetings made a rule, or rather revived 
one which had been long before made and established among them by 
their venerable founder, but had been in a great measure lost sight of, 
viz. That no minister in their connection should use snuff or tobacco, 
unless prescribed by a physician. This rule at once showed their pru- 
dence and good sense. Toward the conclusion of the meeting, having 
offered my assistance to as many as stood in néed of medical help, 
several of them consulted me on the subject of taking tobacco in one 
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form or other; and with very little variation their mode of address was 
as follows :—‘ Doctor, I am troubled frequently with such a complaint, 
(naming it,) I take tobacco, and have found great benefit from the use 
of it; Iam sure were I to give it up I should be very ill indeed; and I 
am certain that you are too wise and too skilful a man to desire me to 
discontinue a practice which has been so beneficial to me.’ After such 
an address what could I say? It was spoken with serious concern, 
and was properly argumentum ad hominem: I knew they were sincere, 
but I knew also they were deceived: however, to the major part of them 
I ventured to speak thus: ‘ Gentlemen, you certainly do me honour in 
the confidence you repose in my skill, but you have brought me into a 
dilemma from which I cannot easily extricate myself; as I'fingI must 
either say as you say on the subject, or else renounce all pretensions 
to wisdom and medical skill. However, I cannot in conscience and 
honor prescribe to you the continued use of a thing which I know does 
many of you immense hurt.’ ” 


But the anti-Christian nature of this habit is placed in a very 
strong light, in a curious passage, by Dr. Rush.* ‘ What recep- 
tion,” says he, “ may we suppose, would the Apostles have met 
with, had they earried into the cities and houses to which they were 
sent, snuff-boxes, pipes, segars, and bundles of cut, or rolls of hog, 
or pigtail tobacco ?” 

The effects of tobacco upon the morals have been often ani- 
madverted upon, and in no particular more frequently, and with 
greater emphasis, than in its obvious tendency to promote temu- 
lency. Charlevoix intimates the near connection which exists 
between intemperance and smoking, when he assures us, that 
amongst many nations, to smoke out of the same pipe in token 
of alliance, is the same thing as to drink out of the same cup.f 
‘“‘ Smoking and chewing tobacco,” says Rush, “ by rendering water 
and simple liquors insipid to the taste, dispose very much to the 
stronger stimulus of ardent spirits. The practice of smoking 
segars has, in every part of our country, been more followed by a 
general use of brandy and water as a common drink, more es- 
pecially by that class-of citizens who have not been in the habit of 
drinking wine or malt liquors.”{ ‘ One of the greatest sots I ever 
knew,” says the same author, “ acquired a love for ardent spirits 
by swallowing cuds of tobacco, which he did to escape detection in 
the use of it; for he had contracted the habit of chewing, contrary 
to the advice and commands of his father. He died of a dropsy 
under my care, in the year 1780.”§ On this subject, a very late 
writer is still more express. ‘We consider tobacco,” says he, 
“closely allied to intoxicating liquors, and its confirmed votaries 
as a species of drunkards.” Again. ‘I have observed that per- 
sons who are much addicted to liquor, have an inordinate liking to 
tobacco in all its different forms ; and it is remarkable, that in the 


* Essays, p. 271. t Hist. N. America, vol. i, p. 322, { Rush’s Works, 
vol. i, p. 167. § Essays, p. 270, 
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tarly stages of ebriety, almost every man is desirous of having a 
pinch of snuff. This last fact it is not easy to explain ; but the for- 
mer may be accounted for by that incessant craving after excite- 
ment, which clings to the system of the confirmed drunkard.”* 
The limits of our article will not allow us to embrace all the con- 
siderations which belong to this subject, and which have been be- 
stowed upon it by various writers. We will therefore proceed to 
the few remarks which we have to make upon the three chief modes 
of using tobacco, viz. snufling, smoking, and chewing. Catherine 
de Medicis, the personage said to have prompted the horrible mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s day at Paris, is commonly regarded as 
the inventress of snuff-taking. In Russia and Persia the penalty 
of death was annexed to the use of tobacco in every form except 
that of snuff. For this lighter offence, the punishment was softened 
down to simple mutilation, no greater severity being deemed neces- 
sary than that of cutting off the nose. We doubt exceedingly 
whether either penalty would deter the inveterate snuff-takers of 
the present day. Indeed, we are told somewhere that it was very 
common among the Persians to expatriate themselves, when they 
were no longer allowed to indulge in tobacco in their native coun- 
try. One of the first effects of snuff is to injure the nerves of the 
nose, which are endowed with exquisite sensibility, and of which an 
incredible number are spread over the inner membrane of the 
nostrils. This membrane is lubricated by a secretion, which has a 
tendency to preserve the sense. By the almost caustic acrimony 
of snuff, the mucus is dried up, and the organ of smelling becomes 
perfectly callous. The consequence is, that all the pleasure we 
are capable of deriving from the olfactory organs, the omnis copia 
narium, as Horace curiously terms it, is totally destroyed. Similar 
effects are also produced upon the saliva, and hence it is that 
habitual snuff-takers are often unable to speak with proper distinct- 
ness; and the sense of taste for the same reason is very much ob- 
tunded. A snuffer may always be distinguished by a certain nasal 
twang—an asthmatic wheezing—and a sort of disagreeable noise 
in respiration, which is nearly allied to incipient snoring. Snuff 
also frequently occasions fleshy excrescences in the nose, which, 
in some instances, end in polypi. Individuals have oftentimes a 
predisposition to cancer in little scirrous intumescencies, which, 
if kept easy and free from every thing of an irritating character, 
will continue harmless, but which the use of snuff sometimes frets 
into incurable ulcers and cancers. By the use-of snuff, tumours 
are also generated in the throat, which obstruct deglutition, and even 
destroy life. Dr. Hill saw a female die of hunger, who could 
swallow no nourishment because of a polypus which closed up the 
stomach, the formation of which was attributed to the excessive use 
of snuff. Some portion of the snuff will involuntarily find its way 


* Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, p. 83. 
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into the stomach, where its pernicious properties soon manifest 
themselves, being frequently followed by nausea, vomitings, loss of 
appetite, and impaired digestion. The drain of the juices has a 
tendency to injure the muscles of the face, to render them flaccid, 
to furrow and corrugate the skin, and to give a gaunt, withered, 
and jaundiced appearance to ‘the human face divine.’ 

We are also informed that it embrowns the complexion, by 
withdrawing those peculiar secretions which communicate the fine 
vermillion hue of beauty. What a death-blow does snuffing giveto all 
that romance with which it is the interest of refined society to invest 
the fair sex! The most suitable verses which a lover could address to 
a snuff-taking mistress, would be imitations of Horace’s lines to the 
sorceress Canidia. What sylph would superintend the convey- 
ance of this dust to the nostrils of a belle ? What Gnome would not 
take a fiendish delight in hovering over a pipe-loving beauty ? 

‘The only advantage,’ says Dr. Leake, ‘ of taking snuff, is that 
of sneezing, which, in sluggish phlegmatic habits, will give univer- 
sal concussion to the body, and promote a more free circulation 
of the blood ; but of this benefit snuff-takers are deprived, from be- 
ing familiar with its use.’ When the stimulus of snuff ceases to be 
sufficient, recourse is immediately had to certain admixtures, by 
which the necessary excitement is procured ; thus pepper, euphor- 
bium, hellebore, and even pulverised glass, are made use of to give 
it additional pungency. Snuffing is also a frequent cause of blind- 
ness. Nature has appointed certain fluids to nourish and preserve 
the eye, which, if withdrawn, cause the sight to become prema- 
turely old, impaired by weakness, and sometimes totally destroyed. 
We are also told that it dries up and blackens the brain, and gives 
the stomach a yellow hue ; that it injures the moral faculties, im- 
pairs the memory, and, indeed, debilitates all the intellectual 
powers, and that it taints the breath ‘with the rank odour of a 
tobacco cask.’ ‘We read in the Ephemerides des Curieux de la 
Nature, that a person fell into a state of somnolency, and died 
apoplectic, in consequence of having taken by the nose too great 
a quantity of snuff.’ In fine, snuffing is said to bring on convulsions, 
promote pulmonary consumption, and to cause madness and death! 
Napoleon is thought to have owed his death to a morbid state of 
stomach, superinduced by snufling to excess. Dr. Rush relates 
that Sir John Pringle was afflicted with tremors in his hands, and 
had his memory impaired by the use of snuff; when, on abandon- 
ing the habit, at the instance of Dr. Franklin, he found his 
power of recollection restored, and he recovered the use of his 
hands. 

When the habit of snuffing is once contracted, it becomes almost 
impossible to divest ourselves of it. It becomes as necessary as 
food, or any of those first wants of life ‘ quibus negatis natura do- 
leat.’ The following story we translate from a French medical 
writer :-— 
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* [ recollect, about twenty years since, while gathering simples one 
day in the Forest of Fontainebleau, I encountered a man stretched out 
upon the ground; I supposed him to be dead, when, upon approaching, 
he asked in a feeble voice if I had some snuff; on my replying in the 
negative, he sunk back immediately, almost in a state of insensibility. 
In this condition he remained till I brought a person who gave him 
several pinches, and he then informed us that he had commenced his 
journey that morning, supposing he had his snuff-box with him, but 
found very soon he had started without it ; that he had travelled as long 
as he was able, till at last, overcome by distress, he found it impossible 
to proceed any farther, and without my timely succour he would have 
certainly perished.” 


The consumption of time and great expense of this artificial 
habit, almost surpass belief. ‘A man who takes a pinch of snuff 
every twenty minutes,” says Dr. Rush, (“which most habitual 
snuffers do,) and snuffs fifteen hours in four-and-twenty, (allowing 
him to consume not quite half'a minute every time he uses the box,) 
will waste about five whole days of every year of his life in this 
useless and unwholesome practice. But when we add to the pro- 
fitable use to which this time might have been applied, the expenses 
of tobacco, pipes, snuff, and spitting boxes—and of the injuries 


which are done to the clothing, during a whole life, the aggregate . 


sum would probably amount to several hundred dollars. Toa 
laboring man this would be a decent portion for a son or daughter, 
while the same sum saved by a man in affluent circumstances, 
would have enabled him, by a contribution to a public charity, to 
have lessened a large portion of the ignorance or misery of man- 
kind.” But Lord Stanhope makes a far more liberal estimate than 
Dr. Rush; ‘Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff- 
taker,” says he, “at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in 
ten minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blow- 
ing and wiping the nose, and other incidental circumstances, con- 
sumes a minute and a half. One minute and a half out of every 
ten, allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two 
hours and twenty-four minutes out of every natural day, or one day 
of every ten. One day out of ten amounts to thirty-six days and a 
half in a year. Hence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted 
in forty years, two entire years of the snuff-taker’s life will be de- 
voted to tickling his nose, and two more to blowing it.” The same 
author proposes in a subsequent essay to show, that from the ex- 
pense of snuff, snuff-boxes, and handkerchiefs, a fund might be 
formed to pay off the English national debt ! 

The subject of snuffing having employed more of our time than 
we anticipated, the two following heads of smoking and chewing 
will be more briefly noticed. On the subject of smoking, Mr. Beloe 


has preserved the following old epigram.* 


* Sketches of Literature and Scarce Books, vol. ii, p. 130. 
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Tobacco. 


“ We buy the dryest wood that we can finde, 
And willingly would leave the smoke behinde: 
But in tobacco a thwart course we take, 
Buying the herb only for the smoke’s sake.” 

Smoking was the earliest mode of using tobacco,* (as might be 
inferred from the epigram,) and for a long time the only mode in 
which it was used in Europe. Certainly in our day it is the most 
general, and at the same time the most expensive, and although 
several rivals contend with Sir Walter Ralegh for the praise of 
having introduced tobacco into England, yet the “ bright honour” 
of having taught his countrymen to imitate the Indians, in this 
particular, he “ wears without corrival.” Almost all the arguments 
which have been employed against the use of tobacco as a sternu- 
tatory, are more or less applicable to it when used in the way of 
fumigation.t Good old Cotton Mather, who was fully aware of 
the disadvantages as well as sinfulness of this habit, deprecates it 
with a qualification at which it is impossible to repress a smile. It 
savours so much of “beating the devil round a bush.” ‘Thus he 
says—‘ May God preserve me from the indecent, ignoble, criminal 
slavery, to the mean delight of smoking a weed, which I see so 
many carried away with. And if ever I should smoke it, let me 
_ be so wise as to do it, not only with moderation, but also with such 
employment of my mind, as I may make that action afford me a 
leisure for !”{ 

The effects of smoking on the breath, clothes, hair, and indeed 
the whole body, are most offensive. What is more overpowering 
than the stale smell remaining in a room where several persons 
have been smoking? When the practice is carried to excess, it 
causes the gums to become lax and flabby, and to recede from 
the discoloured teeth, which appear long, unsightly, and at length 
drop out. Dr. Rush, in his “ Account of the Life and Death of 
Edward Drinker,” tells us that that individual lost all his teeth by 
drawing the hot smoke of tobacco into his mouth. By the waste 
of saliva, and the narcotic power of tobacco, the digestive powers 
are impaired, and “ every kind of dyspeptic symptoms,” says Cul- 
len, “are produced.”§ King James does not forget to note this 
habit as a breach of good manners. “It is a great vanitie and 

* Mr. Brodigan, in his treatise on the tobacco plant, quotes Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pomponius Mela, and Solinus, to prove that tobacco was smoked in very ancient 
times, but the passages merely go to show that the smoking of herbs was common. 

t Venner gives ten precepts on the manner in which tobacco is to be used, and 
afterward summarily rehearses the consequences to all who use it contrary to the 
order and way he sets down; viz: that ‘it drieth the brain, dimmeth the sight, 
vitiateth the smell, dulleth and dejecteth both the appetite and stomach, destroyeth 
the concoction, disturbeth the humours and spirits, corrupteth the breath, induceth 
a trembling of the limbs, exsiccateth the wind-pipe, lungs, and liver, annoyeth the 
milt, scorcheth the heart, and causeth the blood to be adusted. Moreover, it 
eliquateth the pinguie substance of the kidneys, and absumeth the geniture. Ina 
word, it overthroweth the spirits, perverteth the understanding, and confoundeth 
the sences with a sudden astonishment and stupiditie of the whole body.’ Via 


recta ad longam vitam. [Right way to a long life.] ui: 404. 
t Christian Philosopher, p. 136. § Materia Medica, vol. ii, p. 196. 
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Tobacco. 


uncleannesse,” says he, “ that at the table, a place of respect, of 
cleanlinesse, of modestie, men should not be ashamed to sit tossing 
pipes, and puffing of the smoke of tobacco one to another, making 
the filthy smoke and stinke thereof to exhale athwart the dishes 
and infect the aire, when very often men that abhorre it, are at 
their repast.” 

We come now to the subject of chewing. Whether the rock 
goat, the filthy animal to which we have before adverted, or the 
tobacco worm, first taught imitative man to masticate tobacco, we 
are ignorant. One thing, however, is most certain, that of all modes 
of using it, chewing seems most vulgar and ungentlemanlike, and it 
is worthy of particular remark, that in our country it is more used 
in this manner, among the better class of society, than in any other 
part of the world.* All the worst effects which have been ascribed 
to it in the two former modes of using it, are, with increased se- 
verity, imputed to chewing. But tobacco used in this form is said 
to diminish hunger. ‘‘ We have been told,” says Dr. Leake, “that 
tobacco, when chewed, is a preservative against hunger; but this 
is a vulgar error, for in reality it may more properly be said to 
destroy appetite by the profuse discharge of saliva, which is a 
powerful dissolving fluid, essential both to appetite and digestion.” 
In the use of the quid, or cud, accidents sometimes happen from 
swallowing portions, which must needs be very hurtful. Chewers 
are often taken by surprise, and rather than be detected in the un- 
clean practice, they will, with Spartan fortitude, endure the horrible 
oh a of swallowing the juice, and sometimes even the quid 
itself. 

We are almost prepared to assert, that there is scarcely a con- 
ceivable mode of applying tobacco to the human body, which has 
not been thought of and practised. In former times, it was used 
by the oculists. Howell says “that it is good to fortify and pre- 
serve the sight, the smoak being let in round about the balls once 
a week,” &c. We have even known snuff to be blown into the 
eyes to cure inflammation. This latter remedy should be some- 
what perilous, if what Sauvages relates be true, that a female was 
thrown into a catalepsy by a small portion of snuff which had ac- 
cidentally entered her eye. The Rev. S. Wesley, speaking of the 
abuse of tobacco, intimates an apprehension that the human ear 
will not long remain exempted from its application. 


‘To such a height with some is fashion grown, 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon, 
One, and but one degree is wanting yet, ~ 
To make their senseless luxury complete ; 
Some choice regale, useless as snuff and dear, 
To feed the mazy windings of the ear.’ 


* In many parts of Europe it is almost impossible for a tobacco chewer to be 
regarded as a gentleman. ; 

| The fashionable snuff-taker was formerly accustomed to dip up the snuff with 
a little spoon or ladle, ‘which ever and anon he gave his nose.’ 
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Now, as a medicine, at least, it has been used for the ear; for 
Sir Hans Sloan positively affirms that the “ oy! or juice dropped 
-into the ear is good against deafness.”* Another mode of using 
tobacco, and not very common we hope, is what is called plugging, 
that is, thrusting long pellets or rolls of tobacco up the nose, and 
keeping them there during the night. As a dentifrice it is used n 
many parts of the world. We have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing this fact in various parts of South America, but especially m 
Brazil, where respectable women do not scruple openly to use to- 
bacco for this purpose. We have known several very respectable 
individuals of both sexes in our own country, who use snuff as 2 
tooth powder, and with them its employment was just as much a 
habit as any other mode of using tobacco. These have been gene- 
rally West Indians, or persons who have resided much in the West 
India islands. In some of our southern states, tobacco is muck 
used among the ladies as a dentifrice. Indeed there appears to 
prevail generally, a very strong opinion, that it is an excellent pre- 
servative of the teeth, which is certainly an error. 

Tobacco is truly a leveller. It equalizes the monarch and the 
hind, and is acceptable to the sage as well as the sailor. “Its 
smoke,” says’ Thomson, “ rising in clouds from the idolatrous altar 
' of the native Mexican, opened the world of spirits to his delirious 
imagination,” while it has “ even assisted in extending the bounda- 
ries of intellect, by aiding the contemplations of the Christian philo- 
sopher.” If we advert to the irrefragable proofs of the virulent 
properties of this plant, and the various arguments which have been 
urged against its habitual use, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
extraordinary fact, that so large a portion of mankind should 
voluntarily struggle through its repugnant qualities, both of taste 
and effect, until by habit its stimulus grows pleasurable, and the 
system becomes mithridated against its poison! Of the 
various masticatories which have been in general use, if we except 
opium, tobacco is unquestionably the most pernicious. Its 
excessive employment certainly generates many formidable dis- 
orders, particularly of the nerves and stomach, and subjects its 
votary to innumerable inconveniences and sufferings. Our space 
will not permit us to expatiate any farther; and we shall there- 
fore conclude our article by relating from Rush a very interesting 
anecdote of Dr. Franklin, which places the common-sense view of 
this matter in the strongest possible light. 4 few months before 
Franklin’s death, he declared to one of his friends, that he had never 
used tobacco in the course of his long life, and that he was disposed to 
believe there was not much advantage to be derived from it, for that he 
had “<n known a man who used it, who advised him to follow his ex- 
ample, 








* Natural Hist. Jam. vol. i, p. 147. 
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LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


[The following Letters on Revivals of Religion, are the conclusion ef 
those commenced in our last number, from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine.] 

LETTER III. 
January 15th, 1830. 

My Dear S1r,—I have been somewhat longer than I proposed 
in replying to your letter, for which I feel indeed much obliged to 
you: but various engagements connected with my ministry have 
occupied me since its receipt ; and time has passed away with that 
rapidity, which, as we are longer spared to use it, we perceive 
more sensibly. : 

Your reply to the questions I had troubled you with was very 
satisfactory, and concurred with my own opinion, and with such 
information as I had derived from other sources, as to the same 
pleasing fact,—that, in the majority of cases, the work is truly 
gracious, though begun, and in some degree carried on, in an 
extraordinary manner. I believe that this manifestation of divine 
power is not limited to your denomination; for I am credibly 
informed that among the Ranters, as they are called, though more 
partially, and with a greater admixture of what is purely natural, 
or physical, the Lord is working in the same way to subvert the 
kingdom of Satan and darkness. I am not aware that I can 
myself throw any light on this subject. You allude to a somewhat 
similar operation of the Holy Spirit in the earlier periods of the 
Reformation. I should feel obliged, if you could refer me to the 
sources of information as to this. It appears to me an exceedingly 
difficult subject, to define the limits of what is purely gracious, and 
what is purely natural, in the conversion of a sinner. The Holy 
Spirit, as in the work of creation, operates through the agency of 
means and materials. Hence the evident necessity of wisdom from 
above in treating all such cases, that his influences may not be 
choked to death, on the one hand, by fostering too much what is 
merely animal in the state of the awakened, nor starved to death, 
on the other, by checking it too much. Perhaps the danger among 
your people is found to lie under the former of these evils. It is a 
subject of much and painful solicitude to my mind, and often has 
been, that in the Church of England the latter evil is visible to the 
most alarming extent. Nor do I see a remedy. For though I 
know and believe that the omnipotence of the grace of God is 
such, that it could overcome all external hinderances, and fear that 
the greatest is the utter want of a believing expectation of any 
visible and extraordinary revival of religion in a congregation, and 
of believing prayer for it; yet so many are the means combining 
to hinder such a blessed work in the Church of England, that I do 
25* 
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not look to see it while it is constituted and administered as it is. 
The Liturgy is inimitable, on the whole ; but so long, as to deaden 
devotion. The rites of the Church are good ; but so administered, 
as to foster that most pernicious state of things, a mere national 
religion. ' The frame-work of discipline is not unscriptural ; but 
fallen into utter decay. Her doctrines are thoroughly Scriptural ; 
but their vigour, as divine truth, can scarce shed a languid beam 
of heat, here and there, through the thick fog of secularity which 
envelopes the whole ecclesiastical horizon. What is to be done ? 
is a question I put to myself, my conscience, and my heavenly 
Father. I feel that to restrain the Spirit of God is a fearful thing. 

I should be glad if you would freely write me your thoughts on 
the above subject. I am far too moderate a Calvinist to swallow 
down the opiate, that the elect of God will nevertheless be brought 
out of the world and saved. Spiritual sense and common sense 
reject it. Every energy must be in exercise to save souls, even as 
if those energies alone could effect their salvation. And here I 
see, and own, and, I hope, rejoice in, the vast superiority of your 
system over any other that I know of: nor am I aware that its 
defects are more than the corruption of human nature, and the 
peseent artifice of Satan, may well account for. As I have entered 

reely on this subject, will you allow me to pursue it a little farther ? 
for I am not conscious of any other motive in so doing, than a 
desire to know and do the will of God. 

Am I right or wrong in the suspicion which my mind has some- 
times felt, that among your people discipline is much relaxed, and 
relaxing ? I am very bold, I feel, to write so candidly: but the 
subject is one of importance and interest. For instance: Are 
your members kept steadily and regularly to their attendance on 
the private means of grace ‘—such as elass-meetings, sacraments, 
and perhaps band-meetings; for I know less. respecting these. 
Would any thing, next to decided apostasy from the truths of 
Scripture, be more to be dreaded than that the Methodists should 
become merely a denomination of Christians, instead of being the 
separation of the servants and children of God? 1 am not enough 
acquainted with your people to say whether or not Methodism has 
within it the Methodists ; or, in other words, an inward and spirit- 
ual church within an cutward and visible one: I mean, of course, 
whether this state of things is not beginning to prevail more than 
will be accounted for by the fallen state of man, the deceitfulness 
of the heart, the devil’s wiles, &c. Is the energy of your body 
at work to prevent this? I shall rejoice if you answer me, ‘ It is.’ 

It has been my calling hitherto to be brought much into the 
religious world of this country; and the result is an impression 
that, unless we sift ourselves, God will sift us. We must judge 
ourselves, that we be not judged. Should not this judgment begin 
at the house of God? His family must be a holy nation, and a 
peculiar people, showing forth with their lips and lives the praises 
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of him who hath ealled them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. I am indeed anxious lest your people should forget this, 
and become a seeularized denomination ; but by no means express 
an opinion that this is, even in any degree, becoming the case ; 
were it so, and could I pronounce it to be so, I should still think 
them, as a body, more nearly what the primitive church was, than 
any other church, or body of people, I know of. May they be 
kept so! 

It would be a gratification to me, could I talk over many of 
these subjects with you. When you feel disposed to write me your 
thoughts upon them, | shall consider it a favour. Mr. informs 
me you are remaining at ; a vast field of labour, in the culti- 
vation of which may the great Head of the church vouchsafe to 
bless you, and grant you a large harvest of souls ! 

Believe me, dear Sir, requesting your intercessions, 
Your friend and brother in the Gospel, 











LETTER IV. 
May 4th, 1830. 


My Dear Sir,—I regret that [ have not replied more promptly 
to your last favour. On the day that I received it, my eldest 
daughter, who had long been in a languishing state of health, was 
suddenly taken worse; and, after passing through incessant and 
extreme sufferings, died, I doubt not, “in the Lord.” This pain- 
ful event interrupted many of my engagements, and threw me into 
arrears which I have not yet found time fully to discharge. You 
will, I trust, accept this as an apology for my seeming inattention to 
your esteemed communication. 

The candour and freedom of your remarks afford me the truest 
pleasure, and encourage me to express my sentiments without any 
hesitation or reserve. It is gratifying to correspond with one, who, 
laying aside the subtilty and strife of disputation, aims only to “ know 
and do the will of God.” Wisdom is “easily seen of them that 
love her, and found of such as seek her.” I cheerfully subscribe 
to this maxim, though apocryphal. It comports with one of the 
permanent and unalterable principles of the “ kingdom of heaven.” 

You will remember that, in my former letter, I ventured to ex- 
press an opinion that copious effusions of divine influence, producing 
immediate and extraordinary effects, are the usual concomitants of 
all great revivals of religion. I have endeavoured to try this opinion 
by taking a cursory survey of what I cannot but deem the three 
brightest periods in the history of the Christian church ;—the age 
of the Apostles and Apostolical Fathers;—the age of the Reforma- 
tion from Popery, including, also, the following one hundred and 
fifty years ;—and the present age, extending from the earlier part 
of the last century to our own times. To repeat all that has oc- 
curred to me in this rapid view, would far exceed the limits of a 
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letter. I must therefore satisfy myself with a brief notice of the 
second period above-named ; especially as you desire me to refer 
you to the sources of information relating to that era, from which | 
drew a statement contained in my last. 

May I be allowed to premise that, in the examination of all past 
events, whether political or religious, I find it advantageous, not to 
confine myself to general histories, which are too often meagre and 
imperfect ; but to consult biographical records, epistolary corres- 
pondences, and other documents of a more minute and particular 
character. This method appears to me to be eminently useful, and 
even necessary, in tracing what may be termed the spiritual history 
of the Church. For proof, then, of the peculiar agency which 
sometimes marked the progress of the Reformation, I refer you to 
the memorials which are embodied in Fox’s “ Acts and Monu- 
ments,” in Clark’s ‘“ General Martyrology,” and in the “ Lives” of 
eminent Ministers and Christians of that day, whether published 
separately or collectively. I fix my own attention on the following 

points :—First, the remarkable conversion of some of the Re- 
formers, and their successors—Luther himself, for example: 
Secondly, the mighty efficacy which occasionally attended their 
ministrations, and of which very extraordinary instances are related 
' in the account of Mr. Welsh, and other Scottish clergymen: and, 
Thirdly, the subsequent influence which continued not unfrequently 
to crown the fervent declaration of evangelical truth down to the 
restoration of Charles the Second ; and in Germany, I believe, to 
a still later period. For a specimen of this influence, I would just 
advert to the traditionary recollections which yet exist in the town 
of Kidderminster concerning the excellent Richard Baxter. It is 
said that, when he preached, his church, which is one of the most 
spacious in the kingdom, was crowded to excess,—that great num- 
bers hung on the bars of the windows, the projections of the walls, 
and other places on the outside,—that the whole assemblage was 
often moved, “as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind,” 
while the aisles were plentifully watered with tears, as with rain. 
To you I may also mention the astonishing movements which were 
wont to accompany the labours of some of the first Quakers, and 
the memory of which is oddly perpetuated in their name. Nor 
were they all enthusiasts. Many of them, though apt to shoot out 
in knots and distortions, were doubtless “trees of the Lord’s plant- 
ing,” and were nourished by a vitality and vigour which his grace 
only could infuse. I need not pursue these hints. You freely 
admit that we may humbly expect special interpositions of divine 
power to “subvert the kingdom of Satan and darkness.” The 
great inquiry with us both is, how such interpositions are to be 
sought and used. 

I cannot deny that among our people there is a danger lest the 
reviving influences of the Holy Spirit should be “ choked to death, 
by fostering too much what is merely animal in the state of the 
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awakened.” As I wish to speak without the smallest disguise, I 
will add that, in my judgment, this danger is chiefly attributable to 
three causes: first, a misguided attempt, by the sole excitement of 
human passion, to produce and force religious emotions ;—next, a 
custom, arising perhaps from unexamined and indiscriminate libe- 
rality, of giving too ready encouragement, in cases of even true 
revival, to the extravagant zeal of unsuitable persons,—persons, I 
mean, inexperienced, inconsistent, and rash ;—and, lastly, the silent 
withdrawment of our most judicious and steady members from such 
scenes, in which they too easily persuade themselves that they have 
no concern, and need take no part. We see the danger, and are, 
I trust, striving to provide the remedy. If I am not greatly deceived, 
there is a growing disposition in our connection to wait, in earnest 
prayer, for the promised visitations of the Holy Spirit, as the only 
source of religious good ; to repress the officious and unseasonable 
interference of improper agents; and to commit the direction of 
what are sometimes, by way of distinction, called revival-meetings, 
to such as are tried, known, and approved. Several evidences of 
this I could furnish without difficulty. 

You lament that the Church of England, passing into the oppo- 
site extreme, is apt to “starve” the benign influences of the Spirit 
“to death,” by too much checking every appearance of excitements 
and you complain, in terms which cannot but awaken my affection- 
ate sympathy, that you “do not see a remedy.” I gladly concur 
with you in your observations on the excellencies of that venerable 
establishment, and I sincerely wish I could dissent from you in what 
you say concerning its defects. Rut, my dear sir, do not despond. 
THERE 1s A REMEDY! If the faithful ministers of God in that 
Church will cherish a more entire dependence on theSpirit’sagency ; 
— if, following the advice of Mr. Stewart, who, a few years ago, 
published so loud an “ alarm” on this subject ‘in God’s holy mount- 
ain,” they will unite in ardent and persevering prayer for richer 
effusions of divine grace ;——if, disregarding petty and needless irre- 
gularities, they will imitate the Fletchers, the Simpsons, and, I dis- 
dain not to add, the Grimshaws of other times, and rush into every 
open door within their parishes to “‘ preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ;’—and if, instead of prescribing limits to the Holy One 
of Israel, they will allow him to work in his own way, and joyfully 
cooperate with him, the Church of England will, I distrust not, 
rise in spiritual glory. O that it may! Personally, I have nothing 
either to hope or to fear from it; but, ‘‘for my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I would now say, Peace be within thee !” and “ be- 
cause of the house of the Lord my God, I would seek its good.” 

To your kind and frank inquiries concerning the state of disci- 
pline in our body, I am happy that I have it in my power to give 
you a satisfactory reply. It is allowed by our most aged and expe- 
rienced preachers and friends, that there never was a time, in the 
whole history of Methodism, when more vigilant attention was paid 
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to its essential principles, whether of doctrine or of discipline, than 
at present. Band-meetings are encouraged, though they never were 
very general among us. Attendance on class-meetings, however, 
is an indispensable condition of membership. By a special injunc- 
tion of the last Conference also, sermons have been preached, this 
year, throughout the Connection, on the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and increased efforts have been successfully used, to pro- 
mote a more extensive observance of that important ordinance. I 
can conscientiously say that the “energy of our body is at work” 
to prevent all dangerous innovations, and to perpetuate that whole- 
some system which we have received from our fathers. We are 
indeed exposed to’ many perils, and, especially, to the influence of 
worldly conformity on the one hand, and to the unprincipled attacks 
of false friends on the other; but we humbly hope that “the Lord 
our God will” still ‘‘ be with us, while we” strive to “ be with him.” 

It would yield me great pleasure to have a personal conversation 
with you on these and other topics. If you could take in any 
of your journeys, I should rejoice to see you here. It is my prayer 
that you may have an abundant measure of the Lord’s presence 
and blessing; and that, in your ministerial labours, you may 
*‘ gather” a large harvest of souls “ unto life eternal.” 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, very affectionately, 














ORIGINAL LETTERS OF BISHOP ASBURY. 
(Concluded from page 209.) 


In our last number we brought down the series of these Letters 
nearly to the time of the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The next in order before us, as we judge, bears date, 
‘ Baltimore, December 6,’—but without specifying the year. An 
endorsement, in a different hand-writing, states that it was written 
‘soon after the ordination,-—meaning, we presume, Mr. Asbury’s 
ordination to the Episcopacy. The letter itself, however, contains 
internal evidence that it was written a little before that ordination, 
which took place on the 27th day of December, 1784. It mentions, 
evidently as a recent event, the safe arrival of Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Whatcoat, who landed at New-York on the 3d of November, 1784 ; 
and as the letter bears date December 6, we infer of course that 
it was December 6, 1784. It is as follows :-— 


Baltimore, December 6. 
My Dear Fatuer anv Motuer,—I write a few lines to let you 
know I am in health. My soul more than ever waits for God, and 
is filled with zeal for his glory. I have seen the lightening down 
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of the power of the Lord, and expect to see greater things yet. I was 
thankful to God that I heard of your welfare by Brother Whatcoat 
who is safe arrived to help us. I was made joyful above measure 
at the arrival of our British brethren. We are greatly rejoiced 
that, if we are not worthy to have Mr. Wesley, (whom our preachers 
and people venerate if possible, more than the Europeans,) we are 
favored with the man of his right hand, dear Dr. Coke,-—if only for 
a few months. I hope you cleave to God wholly, and are in great 
earnest about your souls. O may you ripen fast for glory! This 
is the wish and daily prayer of your unworthy son, and souls’ real 
friend, 
F. Aspury. 


P. S. I hope to send a little supply about Christmas, in an order 
to Mr. Atlay, London. Hearing it is matter of grief to you for me 
to write to others and not to you, I shall write often and short. 


A few others of the remaining letters are without date, but will 
be arranged as nearly in their chronological order as, from their 
contents and other circumstances, we can conjecture it. And that 
our readers may have a connected and uninterrupted view of the 
remainder of the private correspondence in which this holy man 
unbosomed himself to his dearest earthly friends, we shall subjoin 
the residue of the letters in an unbroken series, after premising a 


_ few remarks which suggest themselves to us even on the most cur- 


sory perusal of them. 

The first and most prominent reflection which forcesitself upon our 
attention is, Bishop Asbury’s exemplary filial affection, and his great 
and unremitting care for the temporal comfort and happiness of his 
parents, but still more for their spiritual and eternal good. His own 
age, his labours, his honours, his narrow means, made no change in 
his feelings toward them, or in his dutiful attentions. He was well 
satisfied that the Lord saw fit that Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury, 
rather than the king and queen, or any of the great ones of the 
earth, should be his parents; and entreated them on their part, to 
guard against fretfulness and discontent, in his absence from them, 
and under whatever dispensations of Divine providence. Were it 
ten thousand pounds a year, he assures them they should be wel- 
come to it, if he had it, and they needed it. Nay, could they ‘eat 
wedges of gold,’ he would gladly furnish them were they at his come. 
mand. These strong expressions show that the ardour of his filial 
affection was unabated and uncooled by any distance of time or 
place,—by any exaltation on his own part, or any depression on 
that of his parents. But above all, his constant charge and ex- 
hortation was, ‘ My dear father and mother, seek a deeper sense 
of God and religion, to be holy, and ripe for glory !—O my father! 
O my mother! be much in prayer, for meek, patient, loving, holy 
souls !"—‘ QO my dear father and mother, be wholly for God! 
make haste to get ready for glory !—Such were the feelings, and 
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such was the language of this dutiful son and Apostolical bishop, 
toward his aged and poor but pious parents, whom he honored and 
cherished to their latest breath. 

Another reflection which these letters suggest, is the great 
pleasure which Bishop Asbury always enjoyed from the fact that 
the house of his parents, limited as were their means, had been a 
house of hospitality. Above forty years they had kept open doors 
for the people and word of God: above forty years their house had 
been open for religious exercises ; and there the preachers, however 
humbly, had been kindly and cheerfully entertained ‘You have 
spent many pounds upon Christian people, I know from my child- 
hood. Happy I was when this was done.’ He knew the heart, and 
the feelings, and the wants of an itinerant Methodist preacher, and 
he was anxious that the whole of his parents’ little all, with what- 
ever assistance he could afford them besides, should be put into 
requisition, if necessary, to minister to the comfort of others, as 
others in this country so kindly ministered to him. 

His strong attachment to his native country, and his longing for 
the salvation of his countrymen, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, is 
also obvious throughout these letters.—‘ O that God would make 
his power known in my poor native land, and break like thunder 
. and lightning on the people.—But his superior attachment to 
America, (the land of his adoption,) and the steadfastness of his 
unshaken purpose to devote himself wholly, even to a lingering 
martyrdom, for the salvation of its spreading and growing popula- 
tion, are still more obvious. ‘ If I were to leave America, I should 
break my heart.’ 'To step down from his high station, and to re- 
tire to a single circuit in England, he declared, if he knew his own 
heart, would be no difficulty in his way, were he actuated solely by 
personal considerations. But as he believed it was the voice of 
God that called him to America, so he believed the same voice 
called him to stay ; and he refused to listen to any other. 

Attempts have been made by some enemies of our Episcopacy 
to vilify and defame it by traducing the character of its first incum- 
bents, and representing them as personally hostile to each other. 
Let those who descend to so unworthy a course, look at these 
letters. What is there more touching in all the Gospel itself, than 
that filial act by which the expiring Saviour, amidst all the agonies 
of the cross, committed the care of his agonized mother to his be- 
loved John? and what do we see in these letters 1—* My mind is 
at rest with respect to your temporalities,’ says Bishop Asbury to 
his aged and sorrowing mother :—-Why ?—‘ from the assurances I 
have had that brother Coke will supply you.’-—Again he says to 
her, ‘If at any time you should be shortened, write to the Doctor, 
and he will supply you.’ And at the close of one of the letters he 
says, ‘if I should be removed,’ (he spares his mother the pain of the 
word death,) ‘I have left the charge with brother Whatcoat to do 
for you in my place.’ This was, indeed, before Mr. Whatcoat was 
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vishop. Yet who will affirm that Mr. Asbury’s confidence in him, 
and attachment to him, were even in the slightest degree diminished 
afterward ? 

' There are some passages in these letters, too, which show how 
capable Mr. Asbury was of marking and appreciating the most 
natural, and therefore the most interesting, scenes of domestic and 
paternal care, and the peculiar workings of a mother’s heart :— 
affections and cares which find their habitation and their home in 
the breasts of the inmates of the lowly cottage, surely not less 
strongly than in those of the dwellers in gorgeous palaces. ‘ When I 
was a child, and would pry into the Bible by twinkling fire-light, 
you used to say, * Frank, you will spoil your eyes.”’ Again:—‘I 
had to stop and lie by in some precious families, where parents and 
children in some measure supplied your absence. I laid by in 
Virginia. When you hear the name, you will love it unseen, and 
say, ‘“‘ That was where my Frank was sick,”’ and where he found 
parents and children so ready to supply a mother’s care. 

But our limits admonish us that our preliminaries must be brief. 
More than forty years ago, it appears that Bishop Asbury contem- 
plated the care of the ‘poor Indians’ in America with the yearn- 
ings of a father’s heart. ‘ My dear children, and their children, the 
poor Indians, are the subjects of my charge.’ 

In relation to the period of his public services, he says, in 
September 1793, ¢ Tis now near thirty years I have been speaking ;? 
evidently alluding to the commencement of his officiating as a 
public speaker. This will take us back about to the year 1763, 
the eighteenth year of his age, from which time till the day of his 
death, in his seventy-first year, he was an example of the believers 
in ‘doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long suffering, charity, 
patience.’ Those who cruelly misrepresented him to Mr. Wesley, as 
taking pompous airs upon himself after his elevation to the episco- 
pacy, might have been sufficiently abashed, if not utterly callous, 
could they have had but a glance into these private letters.—* My 
salary is fourteen pounds ten shillings, sterling. [sixty-four dollars ! ] 
I have sold my watch and library, and would sell my shirts before 
you should want.’ These are the words of a bishop to his poor 
dependent mother.—‘ The contents of a small saddle-bags will do 
for me, and one coat in the year. Your son Francis is a man of 
honor and conscience. As my father and mother never disgraced 
me with an act of dishonesty, I hope to echo back the same sound 
of an honest upright man. _I wish to despise flattery and injustice.” 
‘I have the care of a school, hastily called a College by Dr. Coke.’ 
‘I study daily what I can do without ;’ that he might be not only 
less burdened himself, and less burdensome to others, but especially 
that he might husband his small means for more abundant charity. 
O that those who have reviled that holy, devoted, heavenly-minded 
man, may yet obtain forgiveness, and have the happiness to meet 
him at last, in his Father’s kingdom. 

Vou. Il.—July 1831. 26 
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Above all, these letters contain the amplest evidence of Mr. 
Asbury’s deep spirituality of mind, and of the intense interest with 
which his whole soul, and body, and all, were thrown into the great 
work in which he was engaged. ‘It is my grief that I cannot 
preach as heretofore. I am greatly worn out [in 1799] at fifty-five ; 
but it is in a good cause.’—‘ I want the continent, the world, to 
flame with the spiritual glory of God !’ 

Interesting extracts, and profitable observations on them, might 
be multiplied. But we will not longer detain the reader from the 
letters themselves. 

Charleston, [S. C.,] January 14, 1786. 

My Dear Parents,—If Providence will.so dispose of us as that 
we shall not see each other in time, let us live for eternity, and labour 
to meet in glory. I comfort myself that while the Doctor [Coke] 
lives, and remains in England, | shall insure you a friend. O that 
you would each of you live to God, and press after holiness ; that 
your title and qualification for heaven may be good. I enjoy great 
health for this climate, and my labours. I love my European 
friends. I cannot write to them all; but salute them in the Lord. 
At the earnest request of the Doctor, and for Mr. Wesley’s Maga- 
zine, I have been at the trouble to have my picture drawn. I intend 


to send it to the Doctor to be engraved, and then to be returned to 


you. I should have thought this high vanity in me, had it not been 
done on these considerations. Remember for many years, I lived 
with, and laboured, and prayed for you. I, at this distance of time, 
and place, care for, and send to your relief, and cease not night and 
day to pray for you, who am as ever your most unworthy, but duti- 


ful son in the Lord, 
Francis AsBury. 


Charleston, [S. C.,] February 14, 1790. 


My Dear Parents,—My mind is at rest with respect to your 
temporalities, from thé assurances I have had that brother Coke 
will supply you at my desire. O that your souls may grow in grace, 
and that you may make sure work for eternity. My head and 
hands and heart are all full. Being so continually on the stretch in 
traveling, I have little time to write to my dearest friends. Glory be 
to the Lord, we have a glorious work. Hundreds are coming home 
to God ;—East, west, north, and south. I praise God, I ever was 
born to see the glory of God in this new world. My dear‘children, 
and their children, the poor Indians, are the subjects of my 
charge. If God’s people throughout the world would begin to pray 
for and strive to believe that the Lord would awaken thousands, it 
would soon appear in every town, county, parish, house, and indi- 
vidual. O that God may make his power known in my poor na- 
tive land, and break like thunder and lightning on the people that 
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have Jong been sleeping in the form and sentiments of religion. I 
am not pleased at our Wednesbury friends, if they have received 
my letter, for not writing. I wish you would get some person to 
write to me, a large satisfactory account. Where is aunt Sarah 
Rogers? where is uncle Nathaniel Rogers? where is his son John 
Rogers? where, what, is Joseph Groves? tell me the whole. 
I am as ever, your dear son, 
F. Assury. 


New-York, September 1, 1793. 

My ever Dear Parents,—I am pleased to hear by Mr. 
Suckley,* (who was at the house, ) of your welfare. I expect by this 
time brother Sause has supplied you with a small sum of money. I 
shall not forget to supply you in future. It is but once in the year 
I visit our cities and sea-ports. I am called in a very peculiar man- 
ner to help on the planting of the Gospel westward. O what have 
you to do now but to spend half your time in meditation and prayer; 
to make your last days by far your best. I know not how you 
feel. But, although I have not seen fifty years, I feel many infirm- 
ities, but Christ is all and in all. I am resolved to give myself 
wholly to God, through my short day. I trust not only thousands 
annually join us, but 3000 are converted to God every year. I wish 
you would desire Mr. Taylor, or some one, to write to me once in 
three or six months. Mrs. Smith’s son was with me this morning. 
I shall try to put him forward to something, if in my power. 

My love to all friends, 
Francis Asbury. 


[What follows is an addition to the preceding letter, on the 
same sheet. | 


I have spent the flower of my days in hearing of and speaking 
for God and Christ. It is now near thirty years I have been speak- 
ing. I cannot, as heretofore, preach fifteen or sixteen times in seven 
days. I thank God for the use of my eyes, and ears, and tongue. 
I often pray for you. O that my parents may be saved from all 
sin before they die, that I may have the best assurance of your 
going to glory. 

I think it would be best for you to sell any useless property you 
have, and live upon the proceeds. I shall never want or possess 
any thing you have. I do most earnestly wish, if my mother should 
outlive my father, she would come to me, if able, and I am alive. 
I greatly rejoice that the seed of Methodism sown by me in Great 
Barr, groweth. I congratulate the society. 

Two and twenty years have greatly defaced features and fami- 
lies out of my remembrance. It is no matter. We shall hereafter 


_* George Suckley, Esq., (an early and steady friend of Bishop Asbury’s,) yet 
living, and resident in this city. [Eps.] 
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know better than we are now known. I trust you will cry to God 
for the souls around you, that awakenings and conversions to God 
may be frequent amongst you, and that believers may be sancti- 
fied. The Lord can work like himself. O for a constant, pure, 
heavenly flame! I trust and hope the Lord has converted two or 
three thousand souls in the United States the last year. We have 
about three hundred zealous travelling preachers, and near seven 
hundred local. We have the range of fourteen or fifteen states, 


_ like small kingdoms ; indeed, some like large ones. I have not for- 


gotten Old England, although I never wish to reside there. Yet, 
I could wish I could visit it for only eight or ten months. 
I am your very dear, 
F. Assury- 


My very Dear Fatuer ann Motuer,—lI have had some consi- 
derable pain of mind from two or three letters I have received from 
you, as also the information given by others, that the money was 
not paid. I have had certain information that Mr. received 
asum last September, or thereabout. I last evening made an ar- 
rangement for a remittance to you, by my agent John Dickins, with 





' Mr. Suckley, the young man that made you a visit last year. It 


will come by Mr. Holy, transmitted to Mr. James Foster, in Bir- 
mingham. This sum will come into your hands in the space of 
three or four months. There will be a great certainty of this cash 
coming into your hands. My salary is fourteen pounds ten shillings 
sterling. I have sold my watch and library, and would sell my 
shirts before you should want. I have made areserve for you. I 
spend very little on myself. My friends find me some clothing. I 
might have money, but the wicked world, and those that leave our 
connection, strive to blacken my character by saying I have the 
profits of books at my command, and profits from the College, and 
the schools established in many parts of America. These reports 
I am able to refute, and yet they say ‘ he remits money to his parents 
every year.” The contents of a small saddle-bags will do for me, 
and one coat inthe year. Your son Francis is a man of honor and 
conscience. As my father and mother never disgraced me with 
an act of dishonesty, I hope to echo back the same sound of an 
honest upright man. I wish to despise flattery and injustice. I 
hope you will guard against fretfulness and discontent. Iam well 
satisfied that the Lord saw fit you should be my parents, rather than 
the king and queen, or any of the great; also as to when and 
where I drew my breath. I sometimes think you will outlive me. 
I have made my will, and left my all to you, and that’s soon done. 
While I live and do well, I shall remember you every year; per- 
haps come to see you, if you live many years, and peace and har- 
mony should take place between the eontinent and kingdom. I 
rejoice that religion prospers once more in my native land. Above 
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all, my dear father and mother, seek a deeper sense of God and re- 
ligion, to be holy and ripe for glory. O that your last days may be 
your best! and that you may not only live long, but live and die 
well. Only be much in prayer, that your day of grace may never 
be past, while life and thought and being last, to all eternity. Iam 
much obliged to those kind brethren that have written to me on 
your behalf. I beg you will take every opportunity of writing to me 
your true state of body and mind. If I should be removed, I have 
left the charge with brother Whatcoat to do for you in my place. 
I am as ever, your dear son, 
Francis Aspury. 


My ever Dear Farner ann Motuer,—lI have received 
several ‘letters expressive of your paternal love and gratitude 
toward me. I have often revolved the serious thought of my return 
to you. I have frequently asked myself,—Can you retire to a single 
circuit, and act as a lay preacher, and step down? This is not my 
difficulty, if | know my own heart. With humility and self abase- 
ment I may say, one hundred thousand respectable citizens of the 
new world, and three hundred travelling, and six hundred local, 
brethren, would advise me not to go. I hope the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God. At present we have more work than 
faithful workmen. We have a state or two, out of seventeen states 
and territories, that call for help, and we are not able to supply 
them, and support it. I am like Joseph ;—I want to have you near 
me. I am not ashamed of your poverty ; and I hope, after so many 
years professing religion, you will not be wanting in piety. I have 
considered you have that which is my joy and glory ;—that you 
have had open doors above forty years for religious exercises, when 
no other would or even dared to do it. It is a serious subject 
whether you think it is your duty still to keep a place for preach- 
ing, or if upon your removal the Gospel will be taken from poor 
Barr. Yet, when I think you have no child, [at home, ] nor friend 
that careth for you, the distress of the land, and high prices of pro- 
visions, I wish to see you, and have you near me. It is true, 
whilst I live you will live also, if I keep my place and piety. I 
have passed the slippery paths of youth ; and now entering the 51st 
year of my life, I have very different views and feelings. I have 
had the burden of a school, hastily called a College by Dr. Coke. 
I gave that up into the hands of Trustees made by law. 1 study 
daily what I can do without. One horse, and that sometimes bor- 
rowed, one cloak, one great-coat, one coat, one waistcoat, (the 
last coat and waistcoat I used about fourteen months,) four or five 
shirts, four or five books. I am in doubt that if I should be called 
away you will not be provided for so well as among those I have 
faithfully laboured for this twenty-four years. It is true you are 
not immortal, any more than myself, —and judging according to 
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the nature of things you may go first, one or both of you. All 
these things I have weighed in my mind. I wish you to re-con- 
sider the matter, and ask much counsel of God, and your best and 
most impartial friends. I have received information of thirty gui- 
neas put into the hands of Mr. Suckley, to remit to your service. | 
received a letter from brother Rhodes on your behalf, for which |} 
am much obliged to him. On the subject he wrote to me, let him 
know I avoid all worldly incumbrances. Our book interest is in 
the hands of John Dickins, in Philadelphia. Brother Dickins 
keeps a stationer’s shop. Should he choose to receive his Gram- 
mars in sheets, without the British constitution, he may safely send 
them. The Americans think their own constitutions the best. John 
Haggerty, in Baltimore, keeps a stationary. He may trade with 
him also. Should the Grammars come over by our General Con- 
ference, the preachers may take some. I shall remember you by 
Dr. Coke. I wish my dear parents to consider the matter and send 
me another letter between this and the 20th of October. Whether 
I be present, or absent, dead or alive, I trust my friends in Balti- 
more will take care of you, by my help. You have spent many 
pounds upon Christian people, I know from my childhood. Happy 
. T was when this was done; and I hope it will eome home to you 
in mercy. You must make it matter of much fasting, and prayer, 
before you attempt any thing. You must not expect to see me 
above twice in the year. I hope the accounts I have had of the 
piety of you both are not too large. May you ripen fast for glory. 
We have not any extraordinary displays of the power of God. 
America is the young child of God and providence. Set upon the 
lap, dandled upon the knees, prest to the consolatory breasts of 
mercies unmerited. But we are not as thankful, as we ought to 
be. I stand in such a situation, and relation, I fee] the state of 
the ministry and people. I may have a thousand letters of informa- 
tion in a year, while swiftly moving through the continent every 
year. The time certainly is drawing near when universal peace 
shall bless the earth ;-when distracted Europe, superstitious Asia, 
blind Africa, and America shall more abundantly see the salvation 
of our God. O let us be much in prayer. For the health of my 
body, and by the desire of my friends, I stop two months in the soft 
climate of Charleston, South Carolina,—the winter months,—to 
avoid the rains. It is supposed my complaints have been derived 
irom changes of lodging, and weather. I must travel rapidly for 
ten months. My kind love to brother Rhodes. I remember well 
seeing him at Witney, and his giving his horses something when sick. 
I am as ever, your unworthy yet loving son, 
: F. Assury. 





New-York, September 22, 1794. 


My very Dear Farner anp Motuer,—I am not unmindful of 
your presentand eternal welfare. When I was in Philadelphia, in July, 
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I remembered you; and I hope by this time you feel the effects of 
my filial duty. 1 desire I may hear from you all the particulars of 
your souls and bodies. I wish to know who among my poor old 
neighbours are converted to the Lord, and live religion. I suspect, 

were I to return, I should be a great stranger i in the place where I 
was born. I am at present in a good state of health. Time has 
been when I have feared I should leave the world before my poor 
parents, and you would come to want. But God is all sufficient. 
‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. O let me hear, if 
you go hence, that you die triumphant in the Lord, and go shouting 
to glory. We are not without the downpourings of the Spirit of 
God in a wonderful manner. But I want the continent, the world, 
to flame with the spiritual glory of God. O my father! O my 
mother! be much in prayer for meek, patient, loving, holy souls. 
O how awful to live almost one hundred years and not be fit for 
heaven and glory. 

I am, as ever, your dear, faithful, obedient son, 
F. Aspury. 


Baltimore, October 30, 1795, 


My very Dear Parents,—I am pleased to hear from you, by 
Benjamin Rhodes, or any other person. I am sorry you had not 
received what I mentioned in my last. I wroté to you a few weeks 
back, from Philadelphia. I have delivered into the hands of my 
agent the supply for the present year. By a late letter I am in- 
formed it will soon be transmitted to you. Were it ten thousand 
per year, if I had it in my possession, you should be welcome, if 
you had need of it. No person could have been in more difficulty 
of circumstances than myself. It is wickedly reported of me that 
I collect money from the printing concern, and College, and send 
it home to my friends, in large sums. This is done by wicked men 
[whom] I have prevented from oppressing and robbing the Church 
of God. To cover their own baseness [they] charge me ; so that 
my good to you is evil spoken of. I hope you use carefully what 
I dearly purchase by riding six or seven thousand miles a year, 
besides sitting in and conducting Conferences of two hundred 
preachers, and the charge of many things for the cause of Christ. 
The coat and waistcoat I now have on I have worn thirteen months, 
and I would not carry a second shirt if I could do without it. But 
all these things are but'trifles.. If you are wholly given up to God, 
and the Gospel is preached to my poor neighbours and their children, 
I shall rejoice. I have enjoyed great health, and have travelled ex- 
tensively through twelve of the United States, now growing into 
little kingdoms. I had hopes of seeing you, but now they fail, un- 
less you come to me. My one and prevailing desire is that you may 
make sure work for heaven. I am often thankful you have kept 
open house for the word and people of God, almost forty years. 
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Go on, my dear parents. You hear so often from me that you 
will think you see me, and I am very near you. Never give your 
souls a moment’s uneasiness about living. If I live and do well in 
temporals, ye shall live also. Think not that any thing comes 
grudgingly from me. Could you eat wedges of gold, if I had 
them you should be welcome to them, I should be glad you would 
take the time of my baptism from the church register, that I may 
know it perfectly. It will cost you but a shilling, unless that, as 
every thing else, is doubled. Provisions are high with us; but work- 
men’s wages are in proportion. Four shillings and sixpence a day 
labourers’ wages in summer ; and in towns common labourers gain 
that always. I am as ever your most unworthy, 
yet most obedient, loving son, 
F. Aspury. 


Philadelphia, July 29, 1796. 

My very Dear AND NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN Parents,—! 
came providentially to this city, and had hardly time to breathe, after 
reading several momentous letters, from various parts of our conti- 
nent, when I was told Mr. Suckley was going to England. I hope 
‘ to embrace this opportunity of sending you what little I have saved 
since my last remembrance of you. I wrote you from Charleston. 
Perhaps I was constrained, from the high sense of filial duty I had, 
to invite you here. I feared the nation [England] would be in 
blood. I now think you are much better where you are. And I 
sincerely wish I could come to you, but I see no way without 
sinning against God, and the Church. Since I wrote from Charles- 
ton, I have travelled nearly two thousand five hundred miles, 
through Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. Hard wear, and hard fare. But I am 
healthy and lean, gray-headed and dim-sighted. But I hope I enjoy 
as much of religion, or more than ever,—preaching,—living,— 
and feeling. : : 

I wrote to Dr. Coke to let you have ten guineas, and I would 
repay him when he comes to the continent. I must watch every 
opportunity to send you small sums. As my life is an uncertainty, 
I have employed a person to transcribe my journals for the press ; 
either here, or in England. You know how long I served the 
church for nothing. I might if I would, have money; but I am 
set for the defence of the Gospel. When men will labour as hard 
for God, as for man, and take no more than poor men ought to 
have, God will own them. O my dear father and mother, be 
wholly for God! Make haste to get ready for glory! I have great 
cause to mourn over my dear America! The people are growing 
wealthy, and wicked. It is not with our society as we could wish. 
I wish you to take some care to write to me as often as you can. 
I am not sure what I shall remit. Mr. Suckley is my very great 
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and kind friend, and yours also. Whatever I send, he will faith- 
fully apply it to your service. I am now returning from a journey 
of about three thousand five hundred miles, since the beginning of 
November 1795, to this date. I nowcommend you to God. 
As ever, your dear and only son, 
Francis AsBury. 


I am now, in the heat of our season, going to New-England, which 
is Old England continued. I shall pass through New-Jersey, the state 
of New-York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts ;—Performing per- 
haps, a tour of near one thousand five hundred miles, before I 
come back to Baltimore, which is like my centre and home. It 
may be happy for me, let the climate be healthy or unhealthy, to 
soul or body, hard or easy: I soon change. You will excuse my 
manner of writing. I have been called off several times since I 
began this epistle. F. A. 


Virginia, November 20, 1797. 

My very Dear, AND NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN FATHER AND 
MorHer,—I have received your letters, written in 1795, and 1796, 
and must wish you to get some friend to write very circumstantially 
once a year. I have been laying by, in the hands of our general 
book-steward, in Philadelphia, about twenty guineas. The dis- 
tance, and the difficulties of remitting money, are great,—at least 
in such small sums. I have now resolved that the only way will 
be for our general book-steward to send his orders to Mr. George 
Whitfield, in London. I have strong assurances of brethren, on 
both sides’ the water, that they will take care of you, if I were dead. 
But all flesh is grass! It is with the greatest difficulty I can see you 
supplied while in life; and as much whisper and noise about it as 
though I had sent youthousands. How will it be when I am gone 
to rest! Next to leaving the church, I feel for you. We must learn, 
you and I,—to trust God. It gives me pleasure to think you have 
kept open house near forty years, and spent what you had to spare 
on the cause of God. I hope my dear neighbours, and the rising 
generations, will not forget to praise God, and remember the name 
of Asbury, that brought and supported the Gospel among them. 
If I were to leave America I should break my heart ; and if I stay 
perhaps I shall break my constitution. But here I must die! May 
you find a safe passage from England, and I from America, to 
glory. I send a small present for each, [a chasm made here by the 
breaking of the seal.] I have settled with Doctor Coke for the ten 
pounds, If the Doctor should offer you money you may take it, 
I shall use every prudential means to pay him. I must now, as I 
have done this thirty and eight years, commend you to God, and 
remain your unworthy, yet grateful son, 
| F. Aspory. 
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My ever Dear Parents,—It is with the greatest difficulty f 
can communicate to your wants, or even be informed of them. | 
have requested and will request Doctor Coke, as he is so frequently 
in England, to know and supply, or order a supply of all your 
wants. Every act of kindness done to you in England, I shall re- 
turn to the Doctor when in America; and also repay what he re- 
quires. I am in great straits about advising you to come hither. It 
would be attended with great expense and danger ; and should you 
suffer, by land or water, it would give me great pain. My hands 
are very full. I am here, and there, and every where, upon the 
continent. But I should fear nothing so much as your not being de- 
voted to God, or so holy as you ought to be. I frequently pray for 
you. I want to see you both in heaven ; it is but a little, yea, a 
very little time, and we shall close our concerns here. If at any 
time you should be shortened, write to the Doctor, and he will 
supply you, and I will answer to him. If I were not about a great 
work, and under indispensable obligations to the preachers and 
people here, chiefly raised up under my ministry, you might hope 
tosee me. I have reason to believe, and that firmly, that the hand 
of God has been clearly seen in bringing me to, and continuing me 
._ In this land, from the first moment to the presént. We have opened 

a house for learning. So far I am concerned for the present 
and rising generation. I am in some measure, by a multiplicity of 
a constrained to forget my own country, and my father’s 

ouse. 





I am as ever, your affectionate son, 
F. Assury. 





My Dear Mortuer,—From the information, I have received, I 
may fear my venerable father is no more an inhabitant of this earth ; 
you a widow, myself an orphan, with respect to a father. I cannot 
tell how to advise you in this important change. I dare not forbid 
your coming to this continent. At present, I have neither health, 
nor purse, nor inclination, nor confidence, to re-cross the seas. It 
was there my serious times began. Comparatively, I never knew 
charge or trouble till I became an inhabitant of the sea; and in 
the new world. You have washed the saints’ feet this forty years ; 
you have entertained strangers, brought up children, and have done 
some good works. It is a comfort to my soul when | reflect that 
you have kept the Gospel ministry in your house so many years, 
whilst, with my small abilities, I have been doing a little to spread 
the Gospel through sixteen states, any one of them, except two, 
affording more space than England. I wish you if you do stay, to 
support the cause of Christ in your house, to the latest hour. If 
my father is taken away, I advise you to take a pious prudent 
woman to live with you, for company, and consolation. If I should 
wear my coat, one of the kind, with other parts of apparel, four- 
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teen or fifteen months, I will try to remit as heretofore. I have 
formed no other connection. This might give you some assurance 
that I am still your son. As to the reward for the troubles you 
have felt, what compensation could I give. It is pretty well known 
here that I was born poor, my calling and every thing. We have 
had many who have risen up from Europe, and in this country, that 
could not have their gratification, and have cast at me what they 
could find. Ithank my God, I have been able to live up, in some 
degree, to the dignity and duty of a Christian and a minister. I am 
exceedingly pleased with the attention Mr. Philips has paid and will 
pay to you. You have made yourself respectable, and extensive 
in friends, who, although they cannot give to you, can comfort you. 
I have been, as you may have heard, afflicted by excessive labours 
of mind and body. I had to neglect writing, reading, and preach- 
ing, foratime. I only attempt to preach on Sabbath days. I 
have had many ounces of blood taken away. I had to stop and 
lie by in some precious families, where parents and children, in 
some measure, supplied your absence. [I laid by in Virginia. 
When you hear the name, you will love it unseen, and say,—“ That 
was where my Frank was sick.” I am much mended, and live 
wholly upon a vegetable diet. I move in a little carriage, being 
unable to ride upon horseback. My route ought to be three thou- 
sand milesa year. I should wish, if a few guineas would procure 
it, a perfect plain portrait of yourself. O my mother! let us be 
holy, and watch, and pray, that we may meet in heaven. You 
have professed religion fifty years, living, feeling religion ; a mother 
you ought to be in Israel. Your numerous friends will hear, and 
listen, when you die, to know if your last days were peace and tri- 
umph ! Were you to see me, and the colour of my hair—nearly 
that of your own. But still God is with me. My soul exults 
. m God. 

As ever, your dear son, 

Francis Aspury. 


State of New-York, June 28, 1799. 

My very Dear Morner,—I have received yours dated in 
the years 1798 and 1799, both in the same week. Letters 
coming to me are landed at one end of the continent, when I am 
at the other, and are sent after me; but before they arrive, I am 
gone. I am thankful to God that my dear father died in peace ; 
and that my mother yet lives, to serve God, and-his ministers and 
people. I gladly consent to your refusal to come to America. 
You might find yourself disappointed, as many have done, in 
coming to this continent. If my way were opened to return, my 
difficulties would be great, in crossing the seas at this time of gene- 
ral distress of nations,—the sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts 
failing them for fear of those things which shall come upon the 
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earth,—when the nations are destroying each other by thousands 
in a day, if not inan hour. I am satisfied in your living alone, if 
you have such kind and watchful neighbours. My love and kind 
respects to them, for their attention to you. The coming of Christ 
is near, even at the door, when he will establish his kingdom. He 
is now sweeping the earth, to plant it with righteousness and true 
holiness. My eyes are weak enough, even with glasses. When I 
was a child, and would pry into the Bible by twinkling fire-light, 
you used to say, “Frank, you will spoil your eyes.” At that time, 
I sought the historical letter. I knew not the hidden pure light 
and life. It is my grief that I cannot preach as heretofore. I am 
greatly worn out at fifty-five ; but it is in a good cause. 
I am as ever, your dear son in the Gospel, 
Francis AsBurY. 


My dear friend in America, John Dickins, died with the fever ; 
but I am spared a little longer. 





My MOST DEARLY BELOVED Motuer,—I am yet living, witha 
restoration of health, to continue to labour and travel, night and 
day. I am, of late, more than ever invigorated, with a revival of 
religion in various happy parts of our continental field. Whilst 
war and want prevail [in other places, ] we have peace and religion. 
I have not time to write at large. I hope to manifest my duty 
and care, by sending you thirty guineas. You will please to let 
me know if this supply is sufficient. I am not in cash at present, 
but trust I shall be in a few weeks. 

I remain as ever, your affectionate son, 
Francis ASBURY. 


« 








THE SOUTHERN SLAVE POPULATION. 
REVIEW. [By tue Rev. James O. ANDreEw, or Aveusta, Georcia.] 


“ln Address delivered in Charleston, before the Agricultural Society of 
South Carolina, at its Anniversary Meeting, on Tuesday the 18th 
August, 1829, by Cuartes Coreswortnu Pinkney. Published by 
order of the Society. 


[Ir will be perceived that our correspondent, in the following 
article, purposely confines himself to that part of Mr. Pinkney’s 
Address which respects the religious instruction of slaves. And 
whatever difference of feeling or of sentiment may exist among the 
diversified sections and interests of our country, in relation either to 
the subject of slavery in the abstract, or to the practicability or 
utility of any measures having for their object its gradual and 
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ultimate removal from the face of the nation, we are persuaded 
that our readers will at least agree that our correspondent’s soli- 
citude to effect for the slave population the ‘greatest possible benefit,’ 
—their salvation,—and at the same time also greatly to meliorate 
their condition even in a state of slavery, is worthy ofall praise. On 
this point,—the precise point which he takes in hand,—his appeal 
is certainly one of great mterest and force ; and one which we hope 
will be duly appreciated, and practically sustained, as well by the 
community in general, as by the church and her ministry in par- 
ticular. The self-immolation, indeed, amid the ‘ fogs and death’ 
of the swamps of Carolina and Georgia, to which brother Andrew 
invites and urges his brethren, in ‘the cause of negro salvation,’ 
ought either §o rouse us to sympathy and codperation, or else for- 
ever to close our mouths, if we leave such men to struggle and 
perish in such a cause, unsustained. | 


Tue slave population of the southern states occupies a very 
prominent point of observation in the past and present history of 
our country, and will, no doubt, in that also of the future. Their 
number, their increase, their relation to the white population, 
whether considered in the light of property, or with reference to 
other, and more important interests, all constitute topics of close 
and watchful attention, and which demand of every thinking man 
a sober inquiry into their present condition and their future pros- 

ects. 

’ We are aware that the subject is one of great delicacy, involv- 
ing, as it does, feelings and interests of a very important, and in 
many respects a very peculiar character. We shall therefore en- 
deavour to touch it in such a manner as shall, we trust, be inof- 
fensive to all good citizens. The condition of these people has 
not indeed been unnoticed by the philanthropists of this country, 
or of Europe. Many a heart has felt, and many an able pen has 
given utterance to strong things on this subject; and no doubt 
many who have spoken of southern slave holders, in terms of strong 
and sometimes of bitter rebuke, have been entirely honest, and be- 
lieved they were doing God service. Many efforts have been made 
to procure the abolition of slavery. The public prints have fre- 
quently teemed with bitter invective against southern ‘ slave dealers 
and negro drivers.’ ‘The people of the south have been stigmatized 
as devoid of humanity, and every social and gracious feeling ; and 
when a rhetorical flourish was wanted, our emancipating orators 
and scribblers have painted a white man of the south, with a boding 
tempest cloud on his brow, a malignant curse on his tongue, a 
knotted scourge in his hand, and at his feet a naked, half starved, 
lacerated and bleeding slave. The same spirit has frequently ob- 
truded itself into our halls of national legislation, engendering the 
bitterest feelings on both sides, and perhaps at some times more 
Vou. I.—July, 1831. 27 
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seriously threatening the subversion of our happy union, than any 
other subject in the whole range of congressional squabbling. 

If the above statements be correct, it is not at all surprising that 
similar opinions should affect the church, and that her ministry, and 
the press (so far as it was under her control, at least in some 
places) should lend their powerful aid to support a cause which 
seemed so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of an enlarged philan- 
thropy. The zeal which employed itself in untiring efforts to 
accomplish the abolition of slavery, and in order to accomplish 
this was not backward in reviling the whole race of slave holders, 
has been often repelled with a zeal equally indiscreet ; and the 
heat and smoke arising from these bitter strifes, have frequently 
prevented either party from noticing one important point in this 
matter, which is more momentous in its influence on the north and 
the south, on the slave and his master, than all the matters in 
debate, viz. that the slave has a soul, and needs the faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel as much as his master, or those who so busily 
seek to accomplish his earthly emancipation. The utter extirpation 
of slavery was urged with a zeal which was often indiscreet, and 
opposed in the same temper, but meantime the eternal welfare of 
the negro seems to have been too much a matter of minor consider- 
ation. Indeed, the fact that many clergymen and warm religionists 
had been connected in some way with the opposition which we 
have previously noticed, rendered the ministers of religion sus- 
pected; and any attempt on their part, to pay any thing like marked 
attention to the religious instruction of the slaves, was met on the 
part of the owners by a decided refusal. This was particularly the 
case among the large slave holders of the low country. 

We would not be understood as applying this remark to all : there 
were many exceptions. But we think, as a general remark, it will 
hold good. Nor would we lay the blame entirely at the door of 
the slave owners. We doubt not the church has been guilty of 
neglect. With the strong current of feeling which set directly 
against the work, it was no easy task to engage in it. Not only 
did it hold out no inducements of honor or ease, but, in addition 
to its hardships and privations, it required so much prudence and 
delicacy of management, that most were afraid to enter upon it. 
On this point we give an extract from the report of the Missionary 
Society of the South Carolina Conference, read in Columbia, South 
Carolina, February, 1830. 


‘Among all the rest, there is one class of missions which claims a 
peculiar notice, and a devout offering of grateful acknowledgment to 
the God of all grace, who hath sent his Gospel to be preached to the 
poor. We refer to the missions among the blacks. To this field of 
exertion we have long looked with the most anxious solicitude. We 
saw the efforts made to send the Gospel to distant Pagans, and we 
heard of the success of those efforts with much gratification. But when, 
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in sight of our own doors, there were thousands of immortal beings, the 
slaves of a superstition as degrading, and an idolatry as dark as cursed 
the Pagans of savage lands; and when we observed that comparatively 
little was doing to guide them to purity and to God, we have blushed 
for our own inconsistency, and longed to see put into operation such an 
instrumentality as should extensively, and successfully, carry the Gos- 
pel to the large and increasing slave population of the southern states. 
But difficuties of no ordinary character stood in array against the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object. We have long looked, and 
prayed, and trembled, in view of this mighty undertaking, but have 
feared to enter fully and avowedly upon it till very recently.’ 


It is true that the blacks, in many places, heard preaching on the 
Sabbath, and in the towns the clergy could pay more attention to 
their instruction. But then there were tens of thousands in the coun- 
try who heard no Gospel ; and even among those who occasionally 
heard a sermon, there was a lack of something more ; a vigilant and 
watchful discipline was required, and a plain and easy course of cate- 
chetical instruction, to explain more familiarly to the untutored 
negro the great things which belong to his peace. We have long 
noticed the condition of the blacks with extreme solicitude. Born and 
nurtured in the south, we have observed their character from boy- 
hood, and have felt a deep and increasing interest in whatever plans 
might send among them the Gospel of the grace of God,—perfectly 
satisfied that religion is the only thing which can meliorate the 
condition of the slave, or afford protection to the interests of the 
owner. It was therefore with the liveliest gratification that we 
perused the well-timed and able Address named at the head 
of this article, which we cannot but hail as a valuable and powerful 
auxiliary in the great work we have so much at heart. 

We shall not express our assent or dissent in reference to several 
of the opinions contained in the Address. Our business is with 
those parts of it which relate to the religious instruction of the 
blacks. On this point we view it as very important to have gained 
the suffrage of such a man as Mr. Pinkney. Himself a South 
Carolinian, and a slave-holder, his opinions on this subject (which 
are obviously not the result of hasty feeling, but of correct informa- 
tion and careful examination) are entitled to more than ordinary 
respect. We shall enter into no abstract speculations on the.subject 
of slavery, perfectly satisfied that such discussions have been pro- 
ductive of much evil to the slaves of the south, without affording 
them any corresponding benefit. We look upon the blacks just 
as we find them, and our inquiry is, ‘ What shall we do to accom- 
plish for them the greatest possible benefit ?* But there is one thing 
which we can and ought to impart to them, whether we regard their 


(* Our correspondent adds here that emancipation, for the southern slaves, is 
utterly impracticable; that, in their present condition, it cannot be deemed even 
desirable ; that liberty, if given, would be no boon to the most of them; and that 
it may be also that we cannot give them literary instruction. He then continues:} 
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happiness, or the well-being of the white population :—that some- 
thing is the Gospel of the grace of God. ‘This will bring them into 
the enjoyment of freedom of a higher character; freedom from 
the bondage of Satan, from the control of passions and lusts the 
most brutal and savage. And when we speak of the passions of the 
negro, we convey a meaning which is not fully understood except 
by those who have had an intimate acquaintance with that race. 
In pages 10, 11, of the Address, we have the following just and 
striking picture of a plantation of ungodly slaves. 


‘There needs no stronger illustration of the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, than the state of morals on plantations in general. Besides 
the mischievous tendency of bad example in parents and elders, the 
little negro is often taught by these, his natural instructers, that he may 
commit any vice which he can conceal from his superiors; and thus 
falsehood and deception are among the earliest they imbibe. Their 
advance in years is but a progression to the higher grades of iniquity. 
The violation of the seventh commandment is viewed in a more venial 
light than in fashionable European circles.’ 


This is bringing to view at once one chief source of the degrada- 
tion and wretchedness of the unchristian slave ; the tender and hal- 
lowed ties of husband and wife are unknown ; and the connections 
between the sexes being of course temporary, are dissolved at the 
caprice of either party. This is the source of most of those bitter and 
sometimes sanguinary quarrels which so often destroy the peace of 
the whole plantation, and essentially affect the quiet of the master. 
From the same cause the unchristian negro frequently is an utter 
stranger to the influence of those kind and mellowing sympathies, 
which the relation between parents and children should awaken. 
Without religion to guide him, he has no higher motive than present 
gratification. 

But there is another trait in the character of the ungodly slave, 
which is fatally demoralizing in its influence on his own character, 
and in many instances utterly destructive to the interests of the 
owner. We mean the deep and settled duplicity which from his 
infancy he has been taught to cherish. He steals without com- 
punction ifit can be concealed; and the amount of petty thefts which 
take place on a plantation, is much greater than would at first view 
beimagined. Mr. Pinkney says, ‘ Their depredations of rice have 
been estimated at 25 per cent. on the gross average of crops, and 
this calculation was made after fifty years’ experience, by one 
whose liberal provision for their wants left no excuse for their 
ingratitude,’ 

But still farther, the ungodly negro is most commonly intemper- 
ate. His love of strong drink overcomes every other consideration. 
To procure it he will often sell his weekly allowance of provision, 
and trust to the possibility of plunder for his support, The Sabbath, 
which calls them from the toils of the field, is no blessing to them. 
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Instead of the house of God, they resort to grog-shops, of which, 
there is generally no lack ; and it is not at all unlikely that on this 
blessed day they commit more depredations than on all the rest of 
the week besides. But admitting all we have said, it will perhaps 
be asked whether the Gospel will afford the proper remedy for all 
this evil? We might*answer this question by simply stating, The 
negro is a man ;—he has an immortal spirit : and the God who gave 
him immortality, has adapted the Gospel to his condition, and intends 
it shall be preached to him. But we have only to look to facts to 
enable us to answer this question confidently in the affirmative. 
What has the Gospel done for man, in his most degraded state ? 

Let us look over the aboriginal tribes of the continent. What 
changes have been produced by the Gospel, upon the wildest and 
most savage among them, for the last twenty-five years ? Changes 
which have for ever overturned the once popular theory, that a man 
must first drink at the fountains of human civilization and literature, 
before he was prepared to taste the waters of life; and if we turn 
our eyes to the blacks themselves, we shall find the above views 
supported by proofs abundant and clear. Without adverting now 
to the success of the Gospel among the slaves of the West Indies, 
and the native tribes of Africa, we have at our own doors number- 
less examples of the happy adaptation of the Gospel to. the capacity 
of the most ignorant and degraded of the slave race, and its benefi- 
cial influence upon their own happiness, and their conduct toward 
those around them. On this subject innumerable instances might 
be mentioned, by every preacher who has travelled extensively, 
especially in the low country. We can, however, present at this 
time only a few, any single one of which would be quite sufficient 
for our purpose. From the notes to Mr. Pinkney’s Address, we 
select the following :— 


¢ On a plantation in Georgia, where, in addition to superior manage- 
ment, the religious instruction of the blacks is systematically pursued, 
the crops are invariably the best in the neighbourhood, and the neat- 
ness and order which the whole establishment exhibits, prove that the 
prosperity of the master and the best interests of the slave are not 
inconsistent. The same state furnishes another instance of this posi- 
tion. The people of an absentee’s plantation were proverbially bad, 
from the abuse and mismanagement of the overseer; the proprietors 
residing in England, and the attorneys in Carolina, the latter dis- 
missed the overseer, as soon as his misconduct was discovered, and 
employed another, who was a pious man. He not only instructed 
them himself, to the best of his abilities, but accompanied them every 
Sunday to a Methodist meeting house in the neighbourhood. At the 
end of five years, their character was completely changed, and has so 
continued ever since. After nearly fifteen years, the surviving attorney 
is now in treaty for the purchase of these very negroes, whom he 
formerly considered a band of outlaws.’ 


*27 
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Frequently do the ministers of Jesus hear from the men of the 
world language like this, ‘Come and preach to our negroes; for 
since some of them have embraced religion, they are so much im- 
proved in their tempers and conduct that we wish they were all 
religious. But it is not merely that the interest of the owner is 
advanced by this influence: the happiness of the slave is increased 
a thousand fold. The Christian negro looks to heaven. He feels 
that this world is but a temporary home ; and although his condi- 
tion here may be a hard one, yet God can sanctify every hardship 
to an abundant increase of his spiritual comfort. He serves his 
master from principle, not from fear. It is a service rendered to 
God ; and he regards his master’s interests as his own. They are 
therefore safe in his hands. The increase of good conduct on the 
part of the slave, is almost sure to induce additional good treatment 
on the part of the owner ; so that there is a large increase of mutual 
confidence, and mutual! happiness. 

But still farther, the Christian negro loves his wife and his 
children. - Religion gives to his lowly fire-side a charm which it 
knew not before. Home is the centre of his joys; and he has no 
need to seek them abroad. Religion has saved him from intemper- 
ance; so that his little gains are employed in rendering himself 
and the beloved circle about his cabin fire comfortable and happy. 
At morning dawn, and at night, he offers up in broken accents, but 
with a warm and devout heart, the morning and evening sacrifice 
for himself and his house. O how often, at morn and at night, 
have we heard from the negro’s humble cabin, strains of praise and 
prayer so simple and expressive, as deeply to affect us, and call 
from our inmost soul a song of praise to him who had sent his 
Gospel to the poor. Man, it has been said, is a religious animal. 
Find him in almost any quarter of the world, and he has some 
notion of God, and some views and principles which constitute his 
code of religion. The negro in the land of his fathers, has some 
notions of God, and it is not to be supposed that in a land where he 
at least occasionatly hears of God and heaven, he will divest his 
mind of every thing like religion. If the pure stream of the water 
of life flows not to him, he will drink at the foul stream of a lawless 
and destructive superstition. Religion of some sort he will have ; 
and the owner has only to choose whether he shall imbibe the doc- 
trines of a pure and blessed godliness, which will make him better, 
happier, and more useful ; or the principles of a half pagan super- 
stition, which sanctifies the vilest practices, and indulges the foulest 
passions and lusts of a fallen heart. It is a notorious fact, that in 
almost every neighbourhood, and many of the large plantations, 
there are men who have obtained a powerful ascendant, and exer- 
cise an almost uncontrolled influence over the blacks, by professing 
to be teachers of religion, although they are authorized by no eccle- 
siastical body, and are responsible to no church judicatory. The 
teachings of these men are often prejudicial in a high degree; often 
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inculcating on the slave a morality which makes it no crime to steal 
from his master. 

We speak not now of doubtful matters. Facts have occurred 
within the range of our acquaintance to justify these statements ; 
and such facts are not of unfrequent occurrence in the southern 
country. Under these circumstances, a question of importance 
presents itself for consideration, viz. ‘Is it desirable that coloured 
men [in the slave holding states] should be promoted to the minis- 
try, and be permitted to take the entire pastorship of congregations?’ 
Our own views are, that in the present circumstances of the southern 
states, it is not desirable. We believe that coloured men may be 
usefully employed as exhorters and class leaders, under the control 
of white pastors. But we think it a course extremely injudicious, 
and unfavorable in its ultimate bearings on the cause of religion, to 
commit to coloured men [in these states,] the entire charge and 
pastorship of any congregation of coloured people ; and this view 
we give not hastily; it is the result of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the religious characters, circumstances, and prospects, of 
the blacks in this country. This opinion may seem strange, and 
even startling to.some who look at this subject and theorize upon it 
from a distance. But we appeal from their theories to the men 
who have had actual experience, especially among the rice planta- 
tions of this country. If this view be correct, it will present to 
southern Christians a powerful argument in favor of more extensive 
efforts than they have yet made to send to these long neglected 
people a proper supply of instructers, in whose capacity and integ- 
rity the church can place entire confidence. 

We beg leave, at this place, to produce an argument in favor 
of the religious instruction of the blacks, which seems to us to be 
deeply weighty. ‘From obvious considerations,’ says Mr. Pinkney, 
‘ persons of colour must be our only domestics. Without education, 
or instruction of any kind, they are placed in frequent, perhaps 
constant, intercourse with the susceptible minds of white children ; 
and the pernicious effects of their early lessons are often incalcula- 
ble and irremediable.’ This is a strong and just view of a subject 
of deep and awful interest. Our children are nursed by blacks. 
As soon as they can run about, little negroes are their play fellows; 
and this will be so, in spite of any caution which the parents may 
use to prevent it, as long as they are in the nursery, and even till 
they are advanced to their teens. Negroes, big and little, are their 
most constant attendants. Under these circumstances can it be 
doubted that, in almost innumerable instances, the results of this 
early intercourse are fatal to the interests of our children, for time 
and eternity ? This single consideration is enough to rouse us. But 
if the work be so important, how is it to be accomplished? We 
answer, Upon the owners first rests the mighty obligation. To 
them God seems to have said, in language not to be misunderstood, 
Begin! Bethink you of your responsibilities, and apply yourselves 
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promptly to the great work of providing for the religious instruction 
of an ignorant and degraded race, who are perishing for lack of 
spiritual knowledge, while they are labouring for your temporal 
comfort. Permit us to ask of Christian owners, Are your servants 
invited to participate in the offering up of the morning and evening 
sacrifice ? and do you take due care that they be directed to the 
house of God on the Sabbath; and have you taken proper steps 
to secure for them suitable religious instruction when they get 
there t On this point we take great pleasure in quoting the very 
appropriate remarks of Mr. Pinkney. 


‘If judicial punishment, or merited execration, pursue the owner who 
fails to provide for their temporal wants, will no obloquy attend the 
neglect of their more important interests? Is there no room for appre- 
hension of future responsibility, before a tribunal whose Judge has ex- 
pressly directed the dissemination of his doctrines? Is it not prudent 
to inquire whether part of the blame may not attach to the owner, who 
withholds or neglects their instruction, in the only way our policy 
can permit, viz. by unfolding to their comprehension the simple doc- 
trines of Christianity? Let it only be admitted that the Scriptures are 
true, and our conclusions appear undeniable. ‘The Saviour’s injunc- 
tion that the Gospel should be preached to every creature, and the 

- conversion and baptism of an Ethiopian eunuch by Philip, both prove 
that Christianity was designed for all complexions. The poverty which 
is inseparable from their condition, forms no bar to their obtaining the 
rich blessings of futurity.’ 


But it is to the southern churches that we must more especially 
direct our attention. That the various denominations of Christians 
have done something, we thankfully admit ; and we are glad to be 
able to add, that of late they seem to be waking up to the import- 
ance of doing more. But, alas! we have done comparatively 
little. Much, very much, yet remains to be done. We have con- 
tributed liberally to the various benevolent and religious institutions, 
which have been operating on a large scale, either for domestic or 
foreign improvement ; .we have longed for the salvation of Hindoos, 
and Hottentots, and have given liberally of our substance to aid in 
accomplishing it,—while the negro, through whose sweat and labour 
we have derived this substance, has too often been suffered to lan- 
guish in ignorance the most imbruted. 

It has somehow or other, too, unfortunately happened, that 
among those who have mourned the moral wastes and desolations 
of the south, and have come hither to render fruitful those sterile 
fields, but very few have wept the spiritual wretchedness of 
the poor neglected negro. It is true that much may be accom- 
plished by the labours of a stated or itinerant ministry ; especially 
if the preachers be dead to the world, and fully alive to God and his 
work. But who among us ‘is ready for this work? Who is willing 
to come down to the capacity of the slave? Who will exercise 
sufficient patience to follow him through all his doubts and 
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difficulties, and labour as hard and as meekly to remove his objec- 
tions, as those of his better taught and more polished master? We 
beseech you, brethren, you who are pastors of churches, or labour 
on circuits, to wake up on this subject. Do you remember that 
God has committed these negroes to your care, and will require of 
you a strict account in the day when Christ demands the purchase 
of his passion? How much may you do in your regular and 
occasional visits; how very much if you are only watchful for 
opportunity. 

But however much may be done by the labours of that ministry 
which is already established for the benefit of the whites, especially 
in those places where the black population is comparatively thin, 
there are other places, particularly among the large plantations in 
the swamps of the low country, where extraordinary arrangements 
are necessary. There must be men particularly designated for 
this work, men who will feel themselves charged with the spiritual 
interests of the slaves, men whom the blacks will regard as their 
preachers ; and to whom the owners will look as the spiritual 
guides of their slaves. Here is a work which will require piety, 
prudence, patience, in no ordinary measure. He who would enter 
upon it efficiently, must be willing to feel himself in a good degree 
an exile trom the pleasures of society. He must be willing to be 
looked down upon by the rich and great about him as a negro 
preacher. He must be content to take up his abode amidst fogs 
and death, and to trust God emphatically for every thing here 
and hereafter. 

Again, he will find himself surrounded by men who look upon 
him with a suspicious eye, and who would rejoice over his fall, as 
though they had taken great spoil. Sometimes too, when the 
proprietor is well disposed, the missionary has to contend with the 
ignorance and malignity of a mean spirited and Christless overseer, 
who can find numerous opportunities of thwarting him in his plans. 

But, still farther; the preacher feels that it is his delight to 
publish all abroad the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ. But 
here, his field of labour is narrowed down to a few plantations ; 
and even among them his principal work is found in catechising and 
exhortation. We must be satisfied to work gradually ; our work 
must commend itself; so that even the man of the world must 
become its friend for his own interest’s sake. Now, under all these 
views of the discouragements and difficulties of the work, where are 
the men who are willing to engage in it? Methinks we hear a 
goodly number starting from the different departments of the 
church, and saying, we are willing to sit down by the negro’s cabin 
fire, and talk to him of Jesus and the resurrection. We are willing 
to bear any name or reproach; to dwell amidst fogs and death ; 
and take God for our portion and heaven as our final home. Here 
we are, and only wait the voice of the church to bid us, and we 
go. Then we say to the church, Up quickly and send these men 
to their work. 
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We have stated already, that we hailed the delivery and publica- 
tion of Mr. Pinkney’s Address as having a very auspicious bear- 
ing upon the general interests of this glorious cause. We do this, 
not merely because of the sound views which it contains on this 
subject, but from the fact that it was delivered at the anniversary 
meeting of the ‘Agricultural Society of South Carolina.’ That it 
was by them approved, and its publication unanimously requested ; 
and that it speedily went through at least two considerable editions. 
We view these facts as being very important; because they show 
that many of the most influential planters in the state are disposed 
to think on this important subject; and this we consider a great 
point gained. It shows, too, that practical planters are beginning to 
take correct views of the intimate connection between the moral 
character of the slave, and the prosperity of the owner. We cannot 
doubt therefore that the Address will exert a very happy influence 
on the great cause of the religious instruction of slaves. We believe 
the cause is gaining strength every year. The public mind is 
becoming more and more awake to its importance. The missions 
established by the South Carolina Conference in 1828, have been 
succeeding quite as well as was anticipated. ‘The Georgia Con- 
ference has taken up the subject with spirit. Other Conferences, 
in slave-holding states, are acting on the same principle, and 
appointing missionaries specially for the blacks. Other denomina- 
tions, too, we think, are becoming more awake to this important 
work ; and the whole aspect of affairs portends the dawn of a 
brighter day upon this too much neglected class of our population. 
And we even look forward with hopeful anticipation, to the time 
when a proper course of religious instruction for the slaves shall 
be deemed indispensable, by the planters of every neighbourhood. 

We cannot finally take our leave of the Address before us, 
without thanking the Author for the lively interest he has taken in 
the success of this great work, which he has so earnestly and ably 
recommended. He was among the first, and has been one of the 
most steady and influential supporters of the very important missions 
established by the South Carolina Conference among the blacks 
of the low country. And whatever may be the result of these 
attempts, his exertions to promote their success will entitle him to 
the gratitude of every one who loves the cause of negro salvation. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF BISHOP WHATCOAT. 


(Tue first of the following letters of Mr. Whatcoat was written 
on the same sheet with one from Mr. Asbury to his parents, which 
bears date ‘Charleston, [S. C.,] Feb. 14, 1790.2. The second 
appears also to have been written on a page of one of Mr. Asbury’s 
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Jetters to his mother, and to have been cut from it. The address on 
the back of it, ‘To Mrs. Elizabeth Asbury,’ is in his hand writing. 
Mr. Whatcoat was elected and ordained Bishop at the General 
Conference held in Baltimore, in May, 1800. The intimate union 
which subsisted between him and Bishop Asbury is most pleas- 
ingly exhibited, as well in the fact of Mr. Whatcoat’s uniting in 
Mr. Asbury’s private correspondence with his mother, and on the 
same sheet, as in the strong and explicit declaration of Mr. What- 
coat himself. ‘We are like David and Jonathan, united to live, 
travel, and labour together.’ 

It is a matter of great regret that so few memorials of Mr. What- 
coat are extant. From the few that do remain, as well as from the 
universal and uniform testimony of those who knew him in life, 
we believe him to have been one of the most holy and spiritual men 
of that or perhaps of any other age. As an illustration of those 
spiritual breathings which animate whatever fragments from his 
pen we have ever seen, we have the pleasure to rescue from 
oblivion the brief specimens which follow; and shall be much 
obliged to any of his surviving friends, or the representatives of de- 
ceased ones, who may enable us hereafter to add to the collection. ] 


To Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury. 


My Dear Frienps,—May the dew of heaven fall richly on 
your grey heads, and honest hearts! May his Spirit be as a fountain 
of spiritual life in your souls! May it purge away the last and least 
remains of sin! May you be filled with love, with heaven, with 
God! O prove the virtue of redeeming blood, the power and com- 
fort of the eternal Spirit. May heaven’s glory beam forth upon 
your ripening souls. Perhaps you have not altogether forgot poor 
me, as I was with you when your son left his father’s house, and I 
called upon you before I sailed for America. I have been travel- 
ing with your son eight or nine months. He has been as a brother 
and a father to me in this new world; and I rejoice to see the 
prosperity of Zion. Please to remember me to Edward Slater, 
John Negus, Jonathan Robinson, Frances Whitehead, &c, &c. 

May the good Lord bless you all. So prays your affectionate 
brother in Christ, R. WuHatcoat. 


To my dear Sister, or Mother in Israel. 


I, with your son, acknowledge the Hand Divine that has so 
marvellously prolonged his life, and restored his health, as well as 
my own. We are like David and Jonathan, united to live, travel, 
and labour together. But the best is that God is with us, and owns 
and blesses us, in our souls, bodies, and labours. After our Con- 
ference in the state of Delaware, [at Duck Creek, now Smyrna, } 
which was held the first of this month, [June, 1800,] such a time I 
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think I never saw before. The people scarcely left the preaching 
house day or night. Since then, I am informed the preacher pro- 
posed to take the names of those that chose to join society. One 
day one hundred and nine, and the next day six, came forward. 
We have just closed our Conference at New-York. We were 
owned [of the Lord] the other night. 
Yours in love and esteem, 

Ricw’p WuHatTcoat. 















THE EDIFICATION OF THE CHURCH 


PROMOTED BY A DIVINELY CALLED MINISTRY OF DIVERSIFIED 
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From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
PART FIRST.* - 4 

Usine the old scholastic form of expression, the sentence with 
which I have headed the present paper furnishes the Tuesis which 
I have undertaken to explain and establish. It contains two distinct 
propositions, to one of which I shall at present confine myself,;—.2 
divinely called ministry is necessary for the edification of the church. 

I here use the term, divinely called, not in reference to any spe- 
cial ministration, or extraordinary ministers, required by the tem- 
porary exigencies of any portion of the catholic church of Christ, : 
but in reference to ordinary ministers, and their ordinary ministra- 
tions. Jn exigent cases, the great Head of the church will not fail 
his people ; and in such cases, the grand proof of the reality of the 
interference, and the specialty of the call, will not be found in the 
exhibition of miraculous power,—that belongs to the promulgators 
of a message from God in whole or in part new,—but in the con- . 
formity of doctrine and mode of teaching with the immutable, 
written records of the ‘kingdom which cannot be moved; and in 
the Scripturally marked successes which result from the labours of 
the instruments who may be employed. ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ is the rule laid down by our Lord, when enforcing his 
solemn caution, ‘ Beware of false prophets.’ When, therefore the 
Papists called on the Protestants to justify their secession by 
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* It may be proper to state, that the writer of the following remarks did not ori- 
ginally contemplate their extension to their present length. His design was simply 
to offer a few explanatory and practical observations on the necessity and value of 4 
diversified talent in the Christian ministry ; and a few remarks on the divine call 4 
were only intended to be introductory tothe other. But the subject grew under his q 
hand, and he determined to devote a paper to it. He has endeavoured, not only to 7 ~ 
show that what are often, but erroneously considered as mere Methodistical-opinions, 2 
are Scriptural, and that they place the ministry on its right foundation; but, like- 
wise, that they are agreeable to the solemnly declared views of those devoted men 
of God, the English Reformers. The concluding observations will show that the 
subject is far from being one of barren speculation. 
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miracles, they only betrayed their ignorance of the real merits of 
the question. Miracles are the proper proofs of a new religion, 
and Protestantism claimed to be only a revival of the old one. Even 
of the first Methodist preachers, there were some who demanded a 
sign. And a sign was given. In support of their doctrine, they 
appealed ‘ to the law and the testimony ;’ and in evidence of their 
mission, they pointed to the sinners truly converted by their instru- 
mentality, and said, ‘The signs of our apostleship in the Lord are 
these.” They needed no other ‘letters of commendation,’ when 
there were so many who were ‘manifestly declared to be the 
epistles of Christ, ministered by them.’ And thus, in the only 
Scriptural way, did they prove that they had ‘not taken this honour 
to themselves,’ but that God ‘ made them able ministers of the New 
Testament.’ To cases of extraordinary intervention I am not going 
to refer, but to what I have already termed the ordinary ministry of 
the word of God; and of them by whom it is exercised, I have 
said, that they must have a Divine call to their work. The great 
principles of Methodistical belief on this subject are contained in 
the Ordination Service of the Church of England. The correct- 
ness of the service itself, and the validity of the ministry which is 
founded upon it, were considered by the compilers of the Liturgy 
of sufficient importance to be placed among those articles of faith 
which the ministers of the English Church are called to subscribe. 
Whether the principles of the service are sacredly maintained in 
practice, is a question into which I have no wish now to inquire. 
Of this I have long been satisfied, that no honest and enlightened 
Churchman can consistently oppose the belief of the Methodists on 
the subject of the Divine call to the ministry. But, as this is a sub- 
ject, on account of which we have often to sustain reproach, and 
which profane witlings often select as the butt of their pointless 
though sinful ridicule, I propose to remark upon it as much at 
length as the limits I have assigned myself will allow. 

The Levitical priesthood was lineal. The existing priests conse- 
crated their successors ; not at the discretion of either party, but 
according to the primary appointment of God, that certain persons, 
members of a cértain tribe, should be devoted to the divine service. 
A priesthood like that of the Mosaic does not now exist ; but in its 
place we have the unsuccessive, unchangeable priesthood of Christ 
in heaven, and the Christian ministry on earth. The institution of 
this ministry by our Lord, its important objects, its perpetual exist- 
ence, together with the constant presence of Christ in its proper 
exercise by proper persons, are all included in those solemn words, 
—‘ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.’ ¥rom the ministers (to 
give them the more general name of office) thus appointed by the 
Saviour, their successors were to receive their external and official 
Vou. Il.—July, 1831. 28 
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appointment. The originating call was to be with the Saviour him- 
self, acting by the Spirit, the Paraclete, sent, according to his 
promise, to supply his personal preneness and to remain with his 
church unto the end. To guard against false or mistaken preten- 
sions, the existing ministry is bound to a strict examination of the 
candidates, conducted with unwavering reference to the question, ‘Is 
there sufficient reason to believe that they are indeed moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and calledaccording to the will of our Lord JesusChrist ? 
Thus far is the spirit of the prophets subject to the prophets. Not 
that the existing ministry originally calls, or absolutely authorizes, but 
seeks to ascertain the call of God, and so recognises the only proper 
foundation of personal right to the sacred office. Thus does St. Paul 
speak of the ascended and glorified Saviour, as having’ received, that 
he might bestow, the gifts necessary to the restored dwelling of God 
with men. In another place, we are told that he ‘ received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost ;? and by that Spirit is it, 
that he bestows his various gifts upon men. Is the Saviour exalted 
‘to give repentance ? It is the Spirit which ‘convinceth men of sin.” 
And ‘remission of sins ? The Spirit is given to them, that, shedding 
the love of God abroad in their heart, and witnessing their adop- 
tion, they may know the things thus freely given them of God. 
Does the messenger of the covenant sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver? This renewal of the heart in righteousness and holiness is 
the ‘sanctification of the Spirit. Just so in reference to the 
ministry. Writing to the Ephesians, St. Paul speaks of Apostles, 
Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers, as the gifts of the 
Lord Jesus ; speaking to the ministers of the same church, and ex- 
horting them to fidelity in watching over and feeding the flock of 
God, he tells them that they were made its overseers by the. Holy 
Ghost. When, therefore, St. Paul requires Timothy to provide for 
the regular descent of the sacred office, this Scriptural branch of 
ministerial authority is to be taken with a twofold restriction on its 
exercise ; the first, arising from that work of the Spirit of which I 
have spoken; the second, from that brief, but important and very 
comprehensive, description of character which he expressly lays 
down,—‘ These things commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also.” Now by what rule of logic is it inferred, 
in what mood and figure must the syllogism be constructed to just- 
ify the conclusion, that Timothy was authorized to commit the 
evangelical deposit to whomsoever he pleased ; and that the mere 
act of commission, however mistaken, was yet so valid as to confer 
a mysterious, indelible character on the recipient, utterly irrespect- 
ive of his mental or moral fitness,—according to the maxim of the 
Papal canonists, ‘ Once a priest, always a priest? The description 
is very full. Faithful men, that is, men who have not only ortho- 
dox belief, but the true Christian faith ; and who are faithful to the 
trust reposed in every individual child of God. God calls no men 
of unsound piety to the Christian ministry. They are to be able to 
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teach others also. They must well understand the Gospel, and have 
those qualifications by which they may be adapted instruments of 
making: men wise unto salvation. The blind and the dumb are not 
the watchmen whom God sets on the walls of Jerusalem. And 
whenever the outward commission is given without due regard to 
the previously existing and indispensably required qualifications in 
the recipient, the act is illegal, and the commission is invalid. 
Because the high priest might consecrate the sons of Levi, might 
he consecrate an Amalekite ? Timothy is therefore enjoined to take 
time for the requisite examinations: ‘Lay hands suddenly on no 
man.’ Not to do this, it is said, would make him a ‘ partaker in 
other men’s sins.’ It follows, then; that he who, for want of re- 
quisite inquiry, admits an uncalled man into the ministry; who 
grants the outward commission to him who seeks it for a livelihood, 
for its dignities, for its learned leisure, or as a respectable profes- 
sion, somewhat more tolerable to pride than commerce, putting 
divinity side by side with law and physic ; he who admits this man, 
admits a sinner, and shares in his guilt. 

In this arrangement for the continuation of the ministry, as in all 
his proceedings, we see the wisdom of the great Head of the church. 
Had the individual been constituted the sole judge of his own pre- 
tensions, a wide door would have been set open for enthusiasm and 
imposture. All would have been unavoidable and irremediable 
confusion. Had it been left entirely to the ministers of any age to 
elect their successors, the ministry would have become a mere hu- 
man profession. The choice depending on fallible men, not guided 
in their election by any limiting rules, failures must have occurred 
early and frequently ; every failure would multiply the probability 
of repetition, till failure, ere long, would become the general rule, 
and successful choice the very rarely occurring exception. But 
no. This is one branch of that actually exercised dominion of 
Christ over his church, by which all exigencies are foreseen and 
provided for. The Lord of the harvest is faithful. He well knows— 
for the pleasure of our Lord is not Epicurean repose—what number, 
what kind of labourers, are from time to time wanted ; and if the 
work be left to him, according to his own directions, in earnest 
prayer, he will neither be unmindful of his own promise, nor of the 
wants of his church. To send labourers into the vineyard is one 
branch of his sacred prerogative : let us never interfere with its ex- 
ercise. It is his promised work ; let us not fear that there shall be 
at any time any other lack of labourers than what he may permit 
to stir up the church to ‘ pray the Lord of the harvest,’ that so he 
may ‘ thrust out labourers into his harvest.’ Care, indeed, must be 
taken, that the new comers bring their credentials with them. The 
sower of tares would be glad to have all the wheat trampled under 
foot, and the field thrown again into the waste ; his cunning will 
attempt to send his own servants under a borrowed name. There- 
fore does our Lord positively enjoin us to ‘ beware of false prophets ; 
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that is, of those who say, ‘ Fhussaith the Lord, when the Lord hatis 
not spoken by them.’ I cannot help pausing for the expression of 
a deep regret, that a principle utterly opposed to the one for which 
I am now contending, has so extensively prevailed. What is called 
the uninterrupted succession rests upon it: a doctrine this, than 
which I know none more dangerous, or involving consequences 
more revolting to the pious mind: a doctrine utterly useless for the 
preservation of any particular form of church government ; and 
never necessary, except when the difficult problem is to be solved, 
‘ How may a worldly society be invested with ecclesiastical sacred- 
ness of character ? By whomsoever it may be held, or wheresoever 
it may be taught, it finds no countenance in the Ordination Ser- 
vice of the Church of England: the introductory question and 
answer of which I will quote, for the sake of a few remarks upon 
them, which may serve Thoth to illustrate the Christian doctrine of 
which I am writing, and to show the connection of Methodistical 
belief respecting it, with the established faith of one of the most im- 
portant and influential branches of the reformation. The candidate 
is asked, ‘Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration, to serve God 
for the promoting of his glory, and the edification of his people ? 
It is expected that he reply, ‘I trust so.’ The trust here is evidently 
intensive. It is not, ‘Dost thou, on the whole, incline to believe 
that the feelings which bring thee here are from the Divine Spirit ;? 
but, ‘ Is it thy humble but real confidence that it is so? Nothing can 
be plainer than the doctrine which these words contain. They 
teach us, that before a man may receive the human and external 
appointment, he must have received, and solemnly, and in the pre- 
sence of God, and the ministers of his church, profess to have 
received, the Divine and inward call. I cannot forget that the 
compilers of the Liturgical and Ordination Services of the English 
Church were men of God, familiar with the Scriptures, both in their 
spirit and language ; nor, that the very expression which they here 
employ was used in the Scriptures, and read in the publie worship 
of God. ‘The prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spoke as they were: moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
I cannot help thinking that this throws no inconsiderable light on 
the question. Keep the text just quoted in view, and paraphrase 
the question with reference to it: ‘Dost thou trust that thou art 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to the work of a Christian prephet ; 
to speak unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort ? 
But the best way of ascertaining the meaning of the phrase will 
be, to refer to the opinions expressed elsewhere, of such as were 
concerned in establishing the Reformed Anglican Church. All 
the writers of this class whom I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting uniformly testify the necessity of a call from God. As but 
a specimen, I quote the language of Dr. John King, Bishop of 
London in the reign of Elizabeth, speaking directly on the subject 
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of a divine commission: ‘The devil could easily espy the want of 
commission in the sons of Sceva, when they adjured him by the 
name of Jesus whom Paul preached. ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are ye ?” Your warrant is not good, your counterfeit 
charms are not strong enough to remove me. There are no chains 
of authority, no links of iron, to bind the nobles and princes of the 
earth, and to restrain devils, but in those tongues which God hath 
armed from above, and enabled to his service.’ He speaks meta- 
phorically ; but his plain meaning is, that no ministry can be effica- 
cious, but as it has a commission from God. What this part of the 
whole commission implies, we learn from the excellent Bishop 
Jewell, the Apologist, and as he has sometimes been termed, the 
Prolocutor, of the Church of England. He says, ‘ God calleth him 
inwardly in his heart whom he will have to be a minister of his word.’ 
And, on 1 Thess. ii, 4: ‘The Apostle saith he was allowed of God. 
They that enter into the ministry must be allowed, not of men only, 
but of God. Therefore, whosoever taketh that charge over the 
people must look narrowly into himself, and see whether his calling 
be of God. If he have not a testimony that God hath called him 
inwardly, all other calling is to small purpose.’ So, on 1 Thess. 
ii, 12: ‘Such as St. Paul nameth Timothy, should all they be 
which are sent unto the people. They must hold the faith of Christ 
unfeignedly, and profess it boldly ; they must be called and allowed 
of God to his service, and must not be idle, but painful and labour- 
ing.’ Thus plainly does Jewell speak on a subject which has been 
considered as a mere efflorescence of enthusiasm. Such were evi- 
dently his views of that inward call of God which is asserted in the 
Ordination Service. I certainly am persuaded in my own mind 
that we have in these extracts, what gives us fairly the animus im- 
ponentis in this case ; and that therefore our own views on this 
important subject are identically the same as those of the English 
reformers. 

Such, then, appears to me to be the doctrine of the Divine call to 
the ministry. With God that call must originate, and by the exist- 
ing pastors of the Church be carefully examined. By the proper 
union of these two, the ministry is placed on its right foundation. 
God is acknowledged and honoured, and Christian order preserved. 
To the Lord of the harvest the sending forth of labourers is left ; 
while to the more aged servants, the presbytery, (of the laying on 
of whose hands Timothy was reminded by St. Paul,) it is com- 
mitted, as one part of their duty, in the discharge of which they are 
to remember the account they shall one day give to the chief 
Shepherd, to take care, on the one hand, that all whom the Master 
calls. are sent forth to labour, and, on the other, that none besides 
those who are thus called are permitted to obtrude themselves into 
an office to which they have no right. To those who mock at all 
spiritual influence, or who, to get rid of it, when hard pushed, 
resolve it all into inexplicable secrecy, I am not careful to reply, 
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often as they may choose to object. To the natural man, the things 
of the Spirit of God are foolishness. wonder not, therefore, that 
among mere religious worldlings the inward. call of God is con- 
sidered as fair game for ridicule, even while they profess great 
regard for ‘our holy religion,’ and bestow many adulatory compli- 
ments upon it. Nor do I wonder, that among the proud ones who 
cannot conceive how God can ‘choose the things that are not,.to 
eonfound the things that are,’ the old-fashioned and pointless joke 
about tinkers, tailors, and cobblers, should pass current for very 
powerful argument. I said, ‘old-fashioned joke.’ Jewell tells us 
that in his day the angry Romanists were accustomed to say, 
‘None but shoemakers, tailors, weavers, prentices, such as were 
never at the University, but be altogether destitute of learning, 
favor this way.’ Really there is nothing new under the sun. 
When some orator, wonderfully anxious. for the respectability of 
religion, and fully persuaded that God never sanctions plebeianism 
in the ministry, has been pouring forth his philippics against low 


fanaties and enthusiasts,—turning out tailors,. cobblers, tinkers ore: 


rotundo, and moving listening senates with indignation,—he-has only 
been retailing the angry abuse of the old Roman Catholics against 
the early reformers. 

I have dwelt largely, but, when its importance is considered, I 
hope not too largely, on-the doctrine of the call of God to the Chris- 
tian ministry as held among ourselves. The proposition I have now 
to establish and improve is, that a ministry, thus divinely called, is 
necessary to the edification of the church, whether the term be 
applied to inerease of numbers, or advancement in a genuine, rich, 
and practical holiness. One reason to be assigned for this, and 
which deserves that considerable stress be laid‘on it, is, that, except 
ina divinely called ministry, that adaptation of matter and manner 
to the proper nature and character of Christian growth, without 
which that growth cannot be promoted, cannot exist. The minis- 
trations, in case of a. ministry not allowed of God, must be mate- 
rially defective in-point of matter. He who enters the Christian 
ministry from improper motives, plainly shows that he has not yet 
obeyed, that first call of God, by which alone we become truly 
Christian ourselves ; and: therefore, that he cannot fully and:spiritu- 
ally understand: the Christian religion. There is, indeed, a scheme 
of religious doctrine, to which we may conduct ourselves by the 
use of Dr. Taylor’s Key, or any other constructed on similar prin- 
ciples, by which all are proved to be Christians who are born in a 
Christian country, and that evangelical blessings are to be taken 
most generally ; so that all who believe generally in the divine mis- 
sion of Christ, that is, all who are not Jews, Turks, or Pagans, are 
poeta adopted, regenerated, sanctified, saved. With this seheme 

r. Wesley, to use a modern expression, waged war to the knife. 
He revived the old doctrine of the reformers, and was honored by 
having the name of reproach, first given to himself, applied to the 
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system of religious truth of which he was the great reviver, and to 
an acquaintance with which, as held by them, he was brought by 
the study of the neglected Homilies. If the Socinian hypothesis 
be correct, then will any man, with a moderate share of sense and 
learning, do very well for a teacher of Christianity ; but if what Dr. 
Chalmers has called ‘the Methodism of the Bible,’ and which was 
certainly believed and taught by the Fathers of the English Church, 
be indeed the truth of God, then it is likewise true, that a man who, 
whatever his other qualifications may be, is destitute of that ‘ grace 
of God, and inspiration of the Spirit,’ which can only be had in 
connection with the personal justification of which particular faith 
in Christ is the condition and instrument, neither loves nor under- 
stands the Gospel. How then shall he be able to preach and 
teach the things which concern the Lord Jesus, and the kingdom 
of God? An unconverted man is emphatically an ignorant man. 
You cannot tell such a one, in the solemn language of John, that 
the TRUTH 1s IN HIM. He has not received the Spirit of God, 
that he may know the things freely given by God. He who 
commanded light to shine out of darkness hath not shined into 
his heart. The eyes of his understanding are not opened. He is 
not taught of God. He can only view Divine truth in the light 
of mere human wisdom ; and the necessary effect of this will be, a 
diluted Gospel, which is indeed another Gospel, adapted to the 
understanding, tastes, and feelings of the ‘men of the world, who 
have their portion in the present life.’ Of such unregenerate in- 
truders, the ministrations must be awfully defective. How then can 
‘the churches be edified ? Truth is the proper aliment of the soul. 
Christians are enjoined to ‘ desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
they may grow thereby.’ ‘What is the chaff to the wheat, saith 
the Lord? And yet, by such a ministry, nothing but chaff will 
ordinarily be given. The hungry sheep lcok up; but, as they are 
not fed, their very hunger will die within them, and universal lean- 
ness and death ensue. Let the state of the nation at the com- 
mencement of Methodism be remembered ; but, however much it 
may be deplored, who that is acquainted with the divinity school of 
the fifty or sixty years before that period can for a moment be sur- 
prised ? The writer of these remarks hopes that he is not unac- 
quainted with the proper value of the religious essays and treatises 
that we possess in the form of the sermons of that age: but if he 
interprets his Bible on the great principle of Chureh-of-Englandism, 
he is constrained to admit the conviction,—Good as all this may be 
in its place, yet in the aggregate it is not the Gospel. 

I come to the next branch of the reason I assigned ; the deficiency 
in the style and manner of the ministrations of those who content 
themselves with an external and human appointment. The 
ministry, though an instrument, is a wisely adapted one. He, 
therefore, who would execute that ministry with fidelity must avail 
himself, to the utmost of his power, of every law of our nature by 
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which mind may be made to influence mind. Of these, one of the 
most universally recognised is that to which the well known 
language of Horace refers : 





si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 

‘If you wish to move me, you must first be moved yourself.’ Much 
of the efficacy of the Christian ministry arises from the proper 
application of this rule. Preaching, in the evangelical practice of it, 
is a real matter-of-fact business, to which the preacher is required 
of God to bring his whole soul. His duty is by no means discharged 
by the mere performance of Divine service, as it may be termed, 
connected with the recital of an essay or lecture on some theolo- 
gical or moral subject. The man is to identify himself with his 
work. Success is not only to be an object of intense desire, but 
the largest possible measure of it is to be sought. And he who 
feels justly here, can scarcely refrain from feeling intensely. In 
his success, God, his Author and end, the Infinite and Eternal One, 
is glorified: the designs of the sacredly mysterious passion of the 
incarnate Saviour are accomplished: sinners are saved with that 
great salvation which delivers them from ‘ the bitter pains of eternal 
death,’ and fixes them for ever and ever in the unfading splendours, 
the undecaying felicities of heaven. All this work is to be wrought 
out by the instrumentality of the ministry of the word. Not only 
is this as real a business as any that can occupy the attention of 
active men, but one which is infinitely beyond any other in import- 
ance. Not the statesman, when he is reeommending a measure 
on which he knows depends the temporal welfare of millions, 
is employed in a work which can for a moment be compared with 
his, who regularly stands up as the messenger of a holy and merci- 
ful God, exhorting men to turn from the iniquity which otherwise 
will prove their ruin, and to flee for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before them. And yet, such is man, that unless that personal 
interest in the work be felt, which nothing but true piety can give, 
the ministry will be exercised as a professional duty, the acts of 
which are of frequent and regular recurrence ; and being per- 
formed, the whole work, so far as the ministry is concerned, 
is done. Lifeless sermons awaken not dead souls. The man who 
would really—sometimes soberly, with deliberate yet earnest argu- 
ment, at others, fervently, as though he were beside himself— 
beseech sinners to be reconciled to God, must feel that he is an 
ambassador, and be deeply conscious of the awful responsibilities 
of his situation; must feel himself borne away by the love of 
Christ, as by an impetuous torrent; must have felt the heart- 
breaking terrors, and then the heart-healing mercies, of the Lord. 
In the ministrations of such a man there will be sou. : of all others 
the ministry will be unawakening, because the minister is himself 
unawakened, and neither feels, nor is capable of feeling, the 
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subjects of which he is to treat, and the magnitude of the work he 
has to do. In a word, the Christian ministry must be, not only 
enlightened, but in many respects, and to a very important extent, 
impassioned too. But of the feeling from which a truly impassioned 
eloquence can alone flow, the unsent minister must be destitute ; 
and therefore his ministrations, uninspired by a holy zeal for God, 
by melting compassion for the souls of men, will disturb the rest of 
no sinner, comfort the spirit of no mourner, quicken the piety of no 
saint. Such a ministry never won souls to God, and God never 
allowed it to win genuine respect for itself. 

Beyond all this, however, it is not to be forgotten, that to the 
Christian minister belong other duties beside the regular work of 
preaching ; and toall is he required to devote himself. To promote 
the salvation of souls is the one business of his life. For this, the 
church is bound to provide for him that unembarrassed support 
which will free him from what may be, in some sense, termed all 
lawful earthly cares; and has therefore the right to require in 
return, a full conformity to the apostolic injunction, ‘IN THESE 
THINGS BE THOU.’ Hence, the stirring, engrossing character of 
the command of our Lord,—‘ Compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled ;’ of the exhortation of St. Paul,—‘ Preach the 
word; be instant, in season, and out of season.’ Hence, too, 
the fulness of that description of his labours and designs which the 
Divine Spirit prompted the Apostle to give of himself,—‘ Christ in 
you, the hope of glory, whom we preach, warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus: whereunto I also labour, striving according 
to his working, which He worketh in me mightily.’ Then there is 
consistent practice. ‘Be thou an example to believers,’ is said to 
every minister. He is not to stand on the wilderness side of the 
Jordan, which forms the separating line between the church and 
the world, and say to the people, ‘Go up: I choose to remain 
behind.’ He is to dwell in the spiritual Canaan, and ever to say, 
Come. To the celestial land he must be an actual traveller; and 
then he may consistently say, ‘ Come thou with us, and we will do 
thee good.’ If he does not speak consistently, he will not speak 
effectually. Shall he persuade men who is not himself persuaded ? 
Who will believe him whose life tells us that he does not believe 
himself? Of such a state of things the gift of prophecy is not 
necessary for the prediction of the result. Carelessness leads to 
carelessness, and the next step in the sad retfocession will be 
infidelity. At first, this will content itself with a sportive mockery, 
till, by and by, an occasional grow! tells you that the beast is 
playing himself into seriousness: and soon, all the savage ferocity, 
which only slept before, being fully aroused, he becomes, by the 
just judgment of God, the scourge and the destroyer of that 
ministry but for whose carelessness he never had existed. 

But—not to multiply reasons—where can be the edification of 
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the church, if the blessing of its great Head be withheld? We 
have been speaking of an unsent, though it may be a formal, 
ministry ; and which, therefore, must be essentially irreligious. 
Now on that fleece, copious as may be the moisture all around, 
there falls no dew. The Saviour’s presence is limited, by the very 
terms of the original promise, to a ministry of his own appomtment, 
engaged in the work which he prescribes. But to them who for 
selfish and worldly purposes intrude into the ministry, even though 
they have the form of apostolic order, no promise is made, nor on 
their ministrations does any covenanted blessing rest. ‘To the 
wicked, God saith,’—and to engage in a work of Divine appoint- 
ment from unsanctified motives is real, though it may be covert 
and respectable, wickedness,—‘ To the wicked, God saith, What 
hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take 
my covenant into thy mouth? Jewell says, that to all who have 
not ‘the testimony that God has called them inwardly,’ God will 
say, ‘Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having the wedding 
garment? Who made thee a steward? Give account of thy 
stewardship: their account is great.” And do we not, in fact, 
always perceive this destitution of the Divine blessing in an unsent 
ministry? We listen; but there is no shout of a King in the camp. 
We go to the temple, but the glory is not there. And all this has a 
meaning. Properly regarded, it may help us to better notes of the 
Church than any which Bellarmine could imagine ; and furnish us 
with better methods of ascertaining the true succession than those 
which require us to examine musty parchments, indistinct and 
decaying genealogies, Where are the signs of apostleship? The 
best proof of apostolic order is found in apostolic power. A man 
tells me he can trace his official descent regularly upward, till he 
comes to Anicletus, and Linus, and Peter. He thinks he has done 
every thing: I think he has done nothing. Even let his own case 
be clearly made out,—and many have their doubts about it,—but 
were it so, two questions occur,— Were all these apostolie men ? 
Art thou an apostolic man thyself? There is the church of Christ 
where Christ is himself. There is the apostolic ministry where 
there is apostolic success. And never be it forgotten, by ministers 
or churches, that there is no apostolic success where the great 
Sender is not spiritually present. Leta man go to the valley unsent 
of God, and he will soon find that he has no power to make the 
dry bones live. Though he speak with the tongues of men, or of 
angels, with eloquence ever so arousing, commanding, or winning : 
alas! as well might you expect that the shrill sounds of the trumpet, 
and the sweetly breathing flute, and the clangour of the cymbals, 
and the reverberating drum, together with the deafening shouts of 
men, proclaiming the fight to be over, the victory won, should 
awaken from their last sleep the lately living, the scarcely cold 
dead, as look for mere human eloquence to awaken the dead in 
trespasses and sins. But let the Christian prophet go at the bidding 
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of his Lord; and while there is the obedient prophesying, the 
vivifying breath of heaven shall come, disturbing the reign of 
corruption and death, and armies shall be raised up to walk before 
the Lord in that land of the living on which the light of heaven 
shines so brightly, and the blessing of heaven so richly rests. To 
all these the Christian prophet continues to speak ; and as he gives 
them the unadulterated word of God, the wheat, and not the chaff, 
he speaks to their edification, and they learn that men shall not 
live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 

Members of the Methodist societies and congregations, for your 
benefit is this discussion designed. The subject every way concerns 
you. You are not disorderly schismatics, whom some would leave 
to the ‘uncovenanted mercies of God: well-meaning but most 
irregular schismatics, allowed by the very liberal kindness of others 
to pick up the crumbs which fall from the table where alone the 
Master is supposed to be seated, or to feed on the fragments that 
may be gathered up after the more regular dispensers of the word 
of God may have fed them who are seated in the regular companies. 
The considerations which have been brought before you in the 
foregoing remarks, call on you, as inhabitants of Sion, to cry out, 
and shout, for that great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of 
you. By the essential principles of your constitution, you acknow- 
ledge the sacred right of the Lord of the harvest to send forth his 
labourers. From this may nothing induce us to swerve! Let the 
ministry among us be a divinely sent ministry. Building rightly on 
that right foundation, such a ministry shall never be without the 
presence and blessing of its Author. 

One lesson resulting from the important truths which have been 
already stated, refers to the proper estimation in which the ministry 
is to be held. It is not a human institution. It exists not for human 
purposes and objects. It is not the creation of the church, but 
the ordinance of God. In an important sense, the men who hold 
the office must not only say, but say with deep and influential 
feeling, ‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.’ Yes, servants; in that 
they owe, for their Lord’s sake, a debt of devoted love and unre- 
served labour to all whom God has made, and Christ redeemed. 
Ask you why the ministry exists? The reply is, Not for the 
temporal benefit of them who hold it, but for the salvation of the 
church and the world. But do you ask, Of whom does the ministry 
exist, and hold its various and important rights? Then the reply 
is, It is of God. Does the ambassador receive his commission 
from the sender, or from them to whom he is sent? ‘Let a man 
so account of us,’ said the Apostle,—let him thus regard us; and 
let him feel and act toward us accordingly,—‘ as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.’ In this manner 
suppose yourselves addressed by your ministers: ‘ We have this 
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treasure, indeed, in earthen vessels. We are men of like passions 

with yourselves. The consciousness of our own infirmity, and of 
the greatness of our work, often casts down our soul, disquiets our 

hearts within us, and leads us to exclaim, God be merciful to us ! 

But we are to you ministers of Jesus Christ, for ye yourselves are 

our epistles, known and read of all men. And on this ground we 

remind you, and that rather for your sakes than our own, that the 

injunction of Scripture is, “ Obey them that have the rule over you, 

and submit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls as they that must 

give account.”” In this manner, I say, may your ministers be sup- 
posed to address you. In this way does the word of God speak 

to you. You cannot despise them whom God hath sent, when he 

requires you to esteem them, without despising God. If yourefuse 
i Wate the ministers of Christ, when he requires you to hear them, 
you refuse to hear himself. And while it is a great sin for them 
who are called to be the overseers of the church, even to attempt 
to be lords over God’s heritage ; let it not be forgotten, that as that 
which is abused must be previously possessed, so the very pro- 
hibition—‘ Be not lords’—implies the possession of authority, and 

the right to its legitimate exercise. Few things are less profitable 

than the comparison of acknowledged evils, in order to an adjusted 
balance of superiority in mischief. A mere curious inquirer might 
pursue the question, ‘Which is most criminal in itself, and which 

more injurious in its effects on others /—on the one hand, tyranny 
in the ministry; on the other, factious disobedience ; or a low, 
degrading opinion of the office, or a backwardness in admitting its_ 
just rights in the church? The question is useless. Let every 
minister acknowledge, as to the first part of it, that he cannot be 
guilty of the prohibited evil, without injury to others, and peril to 
his own soul. Let the member of the church acknowledge that he 
cannot neglect the duty explicitly required of him in reference to 
the ministry, without injury to others, and peril to his own soul. 

Let each carefully shun every threatening danger, and as carefully 
attend to every appointed duty ; and thus, each one caring most in 

those matters in which he is most concerned, the result of so general 

and holy a carefulness will be general and safe prosperity. 

If these things be as they have been stated, they address a loud 
call to the churches for earnest and continual prayer to God, in all 
things that relate to the ministry. Do the Methodists, for instance, 
earnestly desire that there may be no lack of ministers, faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also? Do they desire that 
the ministry they have may be more richly qualified for usefulness ? 
Do they desire that great and effectual doors may be opened at 
home and abroad, and that the Lord of the harvest would send forth 
labourers into his enlarging vineyard? Do they desire that their 
ministers may be assisted in their studies, directed to subjects suited 
to the state of those to whom they minister, enriched with a greater 
depth, stability, and fruitfulness, in their personal experience of the 
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perfect and acceptable will of God? Do they desire that in all 
their assemblings together, ‘the power of the Lord may be present 
to heal them? Do they desire that the ministry may be, not 
feeble, but mighty through God, to the accomplishment of its whole 
work, in regard,to the conversion of sinners, and the edification of 
the people of God? Do they desire these things? Then ask them 
of God. Ask of him largely. He giveth liberally. Your ministers 
are warring a good warfare. O keep your hands lifted up, lest 
Amalek should prevail! May I speak plainly? Pray out every 
evil you lament or dread: pray in every blessing you value or 
desire. Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that a divinely called 
ministry may be so divinely blessed, that for him that soweth, there 
may be seed, and for him that eateth, bread. 

I have said that the ministry is of God for the church. Let my 
Christian readers remember, that to their own salvation, personal 
diligence is required. And therefore, as there is an institution 
specially designed for their benefit, it is their duty to avail them- 
selves of it to the utmost. If it is the duty of the minister to preach, 
it is the duty of the people to hear. If it is the duty of the first to 
give wheat, and not chaff, it is the duty of the people to receive with 
meekness the engrafted word which is able to save their souls. If 
it is the duty of the ministers not to restrict their ministrations to 
the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, but to go on to per- 
fection; and while they so adapt their discourses to their hearers 
as to give milk for babes, and meat for strong men, it is not less 
the duty of the people not to abide in the elements, either of 
Christian knowledge or experience, but in both to go on to per- 
fection. On such holy, practical carefulness, the blessing of God 
shall rest; ‘and the churches, being thus edified, and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, shall be 
multiplied.’ So let it be, O our God, even for thy mercy’s sake ! 
Amen. 


PART SECOND. 


Tat a divinely called ministry is necessary for the regular edi- 
fication of the church, I have already endeavoured to prove. I now 
come to the second part of the task which I have assigned myself, 
and request my readers to accompany me to the investigation of a 
subject, which, as it appears to me, not only displays very illus- 
triously the Divine wisdom and goodness, but conducts likewise to 
some important practical conclusions. In this inquiry, I use the 
term church in that general sense in which it is described by the 
nineteenth article of the Anglican Ecclesiastical Establishment, ‘a 
congregation’—a collection, whether meeting together regularly, 
or, though dwelling at a distance, united in the belief of the same 
doctrines, the practice of the same worship, the observance of the 
same discipline—‘ of faithful men,’—men of Christian faith and 
fidelity,—‘in which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
Vou. Il.—July 1831. 29 
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sacraments duly administered.’ Of the edification of the church ! 
have to speak : it is therefore necessary that the real nature of that 
edification be clearly understood. The metaphorical character of 
the expression is generally known. Although among ourselves the 
verb, and its correlative noun, are only employed with spiritual 
reference, yet we have one English substantive, edifice, which de- 
clares the meaning of the primitive word. Literally, to edify, is, to 
build, to increase and accumulate systematically and progressively. 
Now, as the church of Christ is in some well known passages of 
Scripture compared to an edifice, resting on a proper foundation, 
and composed of spiritual stones ; so will it be edified, progressively 
increased, as more of these living stones are placed on its walls, and 
the whole building ‘ groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.’ Very 
little reflection will show us that mere increase in the number of 
members is not, by itself, any sign of edification. No increase 
deserves the name but that which takes place where the Lord adds 
to the church such as shall be saved. Nor is this an unimportant 
subject. The anxiety of Christian zeal hastens to rejoice over all 
who are brought over to a profession of care for their souls; and 
the exuberance of Christian charity is easily led to suppose, some- 
times with far too little evidence, that the profession is genuine. 
The church is really increased only by the addition of living stones. 
Our venerable father felt this when he drew up the fundamental 
rules of the Wesleyan society. He has not, in them, laid down any 
system of orthodox belief, requiring the acceptance of it as the 
term of communion. Though, let it not be forgotten, this is se- 
cured in reality by the very measures which seem, but only seem, to 
overlook it. Nothing but a system of orthodox belief will ever 
allow that earnest desire to save the soul to which the rules in ques- 
tion refer. Of admission into that section of the Christian church 
constituted by the Wesleyan Methodist society, the one and the 
sufficient condition is, a genuine and dominant desire to flee from 
the wrath to come. The rules proceed to describe the effects and 
manifestations of this desire, and make continued conformity the con- 
dition of continued membership. This rule ought never to be either 
narrowed or extended. No desire of increasing numbers should 
be allowed to produce the least degree of carelessness here. Our 
regulations on this point are explicit. The rules are to be given to 
a person ‘the first time of meeting.” The next time, the leader 
should carefully inquire, ‘Have you read these rules? On these 
terms are you willing to become members ? If of such persons our 
annual increases be composed, then will there be a proper edifica- 
tion of the church. It is very important that the exact state of the 
society be regularly brought before its ministers ; and therefore it is 
necessary that the people be numbered: but very careful should 
we be, in all these numberings, to pay, may I say, a sort of capita- 
tion tax of thanksgiving for each soul thus brought to a sacred 
separation from the world. Here, then, is the first view I take of 
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the edification of the church: the increase of its numbers by the 
addition of those on whom is poured the Spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation; who are looking on Him whom they have pierced, and 
mourning because of him, each one because of his own iniquity ; 
to whom shall be opened the fountain for sin and uncleanness, 
and who shall there wash away their sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord. 

There is another, and, in the ordinary conversation of Christians, 
a more usual, acceptation of the term on which I am now remark- 
ing; that, I mean, by which it is applied to express the general 
increase of individual piety. An important distinction must be noted 
here. We must never confound nie sts with gratification. They 
may, it is true, be conjoined ; but, being essentially distinct in their 
separate nature, they may exist in separate possession. He who is 
truly devoted to God, and only desirous of spiritual advancement, 
will rejoice in that by which it is promoted. Here, therefore, the 
two will be united. But see how easily they may be separated. 
Take the formal man of doctrine ; a character by no means rare 
in the ranks of religious profession. He and his fellows are of a 
cold and speculative turn of mind, and have been led, by a concur- 
rence of circumstances, to apply their thoughts to the chief subjects 
of Christian revelation; but their hearts have never yet been 
savingly affected. Let these men hear a discourse upon some 
favorite doctrine ; let the preacher place it before their view in a 
clearer light, fix it more steadfastly on its just foundation, support it 
by reasoning more than usually cogent and convincing; let him 
point out the evil of the opposite error, and congratulate his hearers 
on the clearness of their knowledge of the truth, and the steadfast- 
ness of their attachment to it. So far as the men whose case we 
are supposing are capable of feeling, they will be in raptures ; and 
very likely they will speak loudly in praise of the edifying discourse 
they have heard. But are they indeed edified ? Surely not. They 
have not only not advanced in holiness, but they have not even 
moved toward it. Let me exemplify my meaning by referring to 
another case, different in its more obvious features, but the same in 
those grand principles which are illustrated by it. Take them who 
place religion in the excitement of powerful feeling, by religious 
instruments, in reference to religious subjects. Give them, too, a 
preacher after their own heart. Some of the facts of revelation, 
past or future, are brought before them in their most impressive 
form, and with their most awakening accessories. All this is done 
by a stream, rising as it flows into a torrent of impassioned elo- 
quence. They, as well as the others, are in raptures. The power- 
ful tide has floated them up to a high pitch of fervour, without any 
labour of thought on their own part. They are delighted. Are they 
edified ? Let us honestly collect the answer from the facts of the 
case, and then as fearlessly give it; See them after the exciting 
cause has ceased to operate. They rose with the flood, and they 
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have gone down with the ebb. The depression is in proportion to 
the previous elevation. They are not less proud, less censorious, 
less bitter, than they were before. They are not edified ; for, as in 
the former case, there is not even an advance toward holiness. 1! 
propose the question most seriously,—Is there no danger of the per- 
version of sacred phraseology among the professors of the day ; 
and, among other branches of it, of the one now before us ? Let us 
be exceedingly careful on this pot. The vessels of the sanctuary 
are to be sacred, and to bear in them only what may be offered 
at the altar. Personal edification is the increase of personal piety. 
It comprehends strengthened faith, steadier and brighter hope, 
warmer and more principled love. Religion is the consecration of 
the whole man to God. The two chief departments (so to term 
them) of his mental constitution are, his understanding and his 
affections. The sanctification of the spirit includes both. _ It is the 
spiritual illumination of the understanding, for the discernment and 
knowledge of Divine truth: it is the manifestation of Divine love to 
the heart, that the sacred fire may be enkindled and kept alive there. 
Let this be taken as the proper notion of scriptural piety in its 
essence ; and the proper notion of edification, that is, of increasing 
piety, will be perceived without difficulty. Christians are then 
edified, when ‘ their love increases more and more in knowledge and 
feeling ;’* when they become increasingly able so to ‘judge among 
the things that differ,’ as to ‘approve such as are excellent ;? when 
they become ‘ sincere and without offence,’ and are ‘ filled’ with the 
ripening ‘ fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, to the 
glory and praise of God.’ Of all this, as exemplified m a number 
of churches, we have a beautiful description given us by the sacred 
historian: ‘And the churches had rest, and were edified; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied.’ What Methodist can withhold his hearty Amen 
from the prayer which humbly and earnestly desires and asks, that 
this beautiful picture of once existing realities may be abundantly 
realized in our own societies; and not among ourselves only, but 
in Christian congregations universally? ‘ Wilt thou not revive us 
again that thy people may rejoice in thee ? 

In entering on that particular species of edifying instrumentality 
to which my subject restricts me, I shall be understood as proceed- 
ing entirely on the supposition that Christian edification itself is the 
work of God. With equal brevity, clearness, and force, has St. 
Paul stated what is the grand axiom of Christianity on the subject : 
‘Gop GIVETH THE INCREASE.’ But while the maxim is held sacred, 
let it be held sacred in its own proper meaning. God giveth the 
mcrease by means, not without them. They who practically forget 
the maxim in question do what they can to fill the church with what 
Young well calls, ‘cold-hearted, frozen formalists ;’ they whoseparate 


* So, I think, the intentional antithesis requires émyvéce and aloShoe to be 
rendered. , 
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it from the divinely appointed instrumentality, contribute all in their 
power to produce that destructive foe of religion, enthusiasm, with 
all its bitter fruits of spiritual pride and contention. I shall not 
dispute which ef the two is the best or the worst. Such disputa- 
tions about the comparative demerits of evil are themselves evil, and 
ought never to be allowed by Christians, who are required, not of 
evils to choose the least, but ‘from the very appearance of evil to 
abstain.’ Asa general rule, therefore, we say that Christian edifi- 
cation is promoted by the due employment of Christian instruments, 
accompanied by the earnestly sought blessing of God. Therefore, 
our way is clear, and I come to the subject of which I have by no 
means lost sight, but for which I have been endeavouring to pre- 
pare the way, in these introductory remarks. I have said that 
Christian edification is promoted by the diversity of talent with 
which it has pleased God to endow the Christian ministry. To me, 
the subject presented in this proposition has long been interesting, 
and its consideration frequently profitable. I have seen in it one 
instance, among many others, of that analogy and parallelism 
between outward and visible objects, and imward, spiritual, and 
therefore invisible, realities, which prove so strongly the identity of 
their origin. In nature, I do not see one unvarying application of 
the same unvarying instrumentality. Whatever grows, grows by 
the resulting power of combined influences, wisely disposed in the 
most harmonious cooperation in order to the proposed end. Thus 
are all the members of both the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
edified. Of some animals it is proved to be true, and perhaps rigor- 
ous investigation would discover it to be true universally, that life 
could not be sustained by one unvaried kind of nutriment. The 
digestive functions are preserved in healthy exercise by variety ; 
and in this particular point we have an instance of that mutual 
adaptation, which can only be accounted for by the supposition of 
a Supreme and Designing Intelligence. Nor does the general prin- 
ciples cease to be applicable when carried beyond the range of 
material subjects. Intellectually and morally does it hold good, 
equally as in cases subjected to sensible investigation and experi- 
ment. What a number of influences have contributed to the 
ultimate formation of any one character ! .How imperfect would be 
that character to the formation of which one influence alone had 
been directed ! Would he be considered as a wise man who had 
been instructed on one subject only, disciplined in but one faculty? 
Man requires instruction on many subjects ; he has many faculties, 
affections, passions, which require guidance, and each must have a 
plan of training, suited to its own particular nature, and to those 
active designs in which it has to be engaged. The pen of inspira- 
tion has not only described the order of nature, in this important 
respect, with a beautiful accuracy ; but has, at the same time, 
asserted the analogy between that which is material, and that which 
is spiritual. ‘There is the hogy, composed of many and various 
2 ; 
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parts ; every part, working effectually, contributes its proportionate 
share to the common support; the strength of the whole is that 
compactness formed by the supply of every joint ; and thus does the 
organized body, fitly framed, and in every part duly working, make 
increase to the edifying of itself. And why is this beautiful piece 
of anatomical analogy adduced ? Elsewhere the Apostle gives the 
reply: ‘For as we have many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office ; so we, being many, are-one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.’ In this passage 
the Apostle seems to be referring to the whole church, and to what 
may be termed the spiritual profit resulting from the spiritual con- 
tributions of the various but united members of it. And this is an 
exceedingly interesting subjeet ; too extensive to be more than 
noticed in passing ; too important to be dismissed without notice. 
A proper recollection of the settled doctrine of holy writ on this 
subject* would materially contribute to the preservation of that 
mutual esteem and respect among the members of a Christian com- 
munity, which will be the surest, and indeed the only safe, ground, 
on which brotherly love may rest in undisturbed continuance. 

Such being the general analogy, we may expect to find it very 
evidently existing, very powerfully operating, m that particular 
branch of the Divine procedure presented by the divinely called 
ministry of the Gospel. And thus it is. We find, as a fact, that the 
ministry is diversely talented; we find that by this provision the 
edification of the church is both designed and secured. 

1. The fact may first be viewed as being very. plainly stated in 
Scripture. I will not here dwell upon. the evident variety in the 
mental character of the chief labourers brought before us in the 
New Testament; for no attentive reader of the writings, for instance, 
of Paul, Peter, and John, can fail to perceive that their minds were 
very differently constituted, and that this difference must have had 
a very strongly marked effect on their respective ministrations, both 
as to the specific matter, and peculiar mode and form, of them. 
Nor will I do more than advert, in passing, to the evident recog- 
nition of the fact by the Apostle, who, when writing to the Corin- 
thians, (1 Epis., chap. iii,) who had sadly abused this very gift of the 
Divine goodness, tells them, ‘I have planted, Apollos watered ;’? and 
speaks of every man as receiving ‘ his own reward, according to his 
own labour.’ One, it seems, might ‘lay the foundation, and another 
build thereupon.’ And thus was it that ‘Paul and Apollos were 
ministers, by whom’ the members of the church ‘believed ;’ not, 
indeed, by a ministration precisely the same in each minister, but 
‘even as the Lord gave to every man.” The subject of spiritual gifts 
is specially treated upon in the twelfth chapter of 1 Cormthians. In 
this chapter the Apostle not only clearly states the fact, that there 
was a variety of spiritual endowments, but he points out the 
important bearing of that variety on the general good. In the 


* Consult Rom. xii; 1 Cor, xii; Eph. iv; Philip. ii, 
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prosecution of his plan, he certainly includes the consideration of 
those extraordinary gifts with which, in the wisdom of God, the 
Apostolic age was favoured. An attentive reader will see, however, 
not only that the varied distribution of the extraordinary gifts in- 
volved a general and more widely applicable principle, but that, 
mixed up with the temporary, the ordinary and permanent gifts 
are to be found. On the whole subject of the spiritual gifts, thus 
differing from each other, and thus distributed to different persons, 
the Apostle reasons with great clearness and force. Each gift was 
a ‘manifestation of the Spirit ;? and was given to its possessor, ‘that 
he might profit therewith.’ The exigencies of the church were not 
to be supplied by one gift, but by many and various bestowments : 
these were not given all to one, or all to many; but to one, one 
gift was given, to another, another; and thus there were ‘ diversi- 
ties of gifts,’ and ‘differences of administrations and operations.’ 
But all were of God; for ‘all these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.’ The 
remainder of the chapter is occupied by statements of the reasons 
of this diversified distribution, of the abuses and perversions of which 
on the part of man it was susceptible, and of the proper method of 
preventing their occurrence. 

The fact on which I am remarking may be verified by a second 
observation, that, wherever there is a divinely called, there is also a 
diversely talented, ministry. Even in a mere human ministry, the 
varieties of natural disposition, and the different directions of con- 
stitutional talent, will powerfully control the tendency to sameness 
produced by perhaps a uniform system of education. But the 
variety of which I am speaking will always be seen most clearly 
there, where the prerogative of the Saviour, and the work of the 
Spirit, are most faithfully acknowledged. The illustration of this 
subject would not only require a much larger space than I have 
allotted myself, but a far abler pen than mine. The writer who 
should be skilled in the valuable art of correctly delineating, of 
naturally colouring, intellectual portraitures, might, without diffi- 
culty, store his gallery with pieces from the life, which would lead 
him to adore the manifold wisdom of God, in these its wonderful 
developments. Here you would have the son of thunder, know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord, vividly flashing them on the conscience, 
and so persuading men. Next to him, perhaps, you would have 
the skilful in argumentation, set for the defence of the Gospel. In 
another you would have the power of lucid, day-light statement, 
followed up by that cogency and force of appeal of which an intel- 
lect heated by its own exertions is ever capable. Then you have 
another, tender in feeling, specially drawn to the mourner, and the 
suffering, and the tempted, and abounding in topics of consolation ; 
while another, versed in the intricacies of the human heart, able to 
detect the changing forms in which sin, through its deceitfulness, 
would disguise itself, forces the sinner to gaze on his own charac- 
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ter, and plunges him in the heart-breaking miseries of the sorrow 
which worketh repentance. One will have the power of investing 
even the unpalatable truths of religion in so fascinating a garb, that 
the sinner will hear the sermon for the sake of the eloquence ; and 
thus be prepared, in the next step, to hear another, who, with far 
less power of primary attraction, has far more of ultimate instruc- 
tion. In one you will have grandeur of style and manner; in 
another, profundity of thought, connected, perhaps, with the 
utmost richness of imagination, and delicacy and propriety of taste. 
One seems as if he eould preach the Law best; another, the 
Gospel. One points to duty; another conducts to privilege. 
One lays most stress on an irreproachable correctness of con- 
duct ; another labours to awaken those irrepressible desires which 
bring the soul to God for the accomplishment of his promises, 
in the utmost salvation, the entire sanctification, of the soul. In 
some, perhaps, you find no specialty of pulpit talent; but still, 
though in another department, you find a real specialty of useful- 
ness. One is admirably adapted for the government and regulation 
of the affairs of a growing society ; another can detect and remove 
the latent evils by which growth has been impeded. The ardour of 
one quickens the sluggish; the caution of another prevents the 
evils of misguided zea]. One has a special talent for private eon- 
versation ; another is able so to employ his pen, as that by different 
modes of publication,—by a commentary, a treatise, a pamphlet, a 
tract, a series uf periodical papers,—he may, while he lives, converse 
with thousands, whom he never saw, nor be silent even after death. 
But I must forbear. I might far exceed the limits proper for my 
paper by a mere catalogue of portraits with which a painter, 
such as I have supposed, might enrich his collection. Let each of 
my readers, if he has not done it before, begin to recolleet the 
ministers whom he knows. That they were not all alike, he has 
always known : but let him now recall to his mind the distinctive 
talent of each; let him remember the way in which, so far as he 
has opportunity of noticing, these distinct talents have been brought 
to bear on the improvement of those among whom they have been 
exercised ; let him do this, and he will all the better understand the 
already quoted text,—‘ There are diversities of gifts ;°—“‘ differences 
of administration ;—‘ but the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.’ 

2. By this diversity of talent the edification of the church is both 
designed and secured. 

On this part of my subject I shall do little more than present to 
my readers three or four remarks,—I think I may venture to say, 
both well known, and obviously correct ; but which, for that very 
reason, are in danger of being overlooked. 

First. Is it not obviously correct, that the edification of the church 
requires that diversity of operations which supposes a diversity of 
gifts? There is the increase of members, of which we have already 
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spoken. And that men may be induced to separate themselves 
from the world, that their souls may be won to God, what a diver- 
sity of ministration is required ! You have to convince one of the 
truth of religion, another of the necessity of it. One requires more 
of what shall seem like harshness, another more of tenderness. 
You gain one by winning his esteem for yourself; another, by 
making him, to his own self, the object of penitent self-abhorrence. 
And then, there is the preservation of the souls thus gained to God. 
Speaking in reference to our own usages, it is no trifling point 
gained, when the thousands of our Zion are enabled to stand fast in 
the sacred liberty with which Christ has blessed them. For this, 
under God, what inducements must be presented to the tempted 
and wavering, what exhortations addressed to the declining ! Then, 
again, there is the increasing piety of them who stand. Who that 
takes his notions of piety from their only proper source,—the New 
Testament,—will not see, that for this, if possible, more than for 
other branches of duty, differences of gifts, diversities of ministra- 
tions, are requisite? The understanding requires increasing light. 
The evangelical command is unequivocal, and addressed to the 
whole church,—‘ In understanding be ye men.’ The conscience 
has to be made increasingly tender in its promptitude to notice 
every occurrence, increasingly correct in its decisions, increasingly 
energetic in its control. How else can we ‘ exercise ourselves daily 
to have a conscience void of offence toward God and man? All 
the affections are to be increasingly pure and ardent. The conduct, 
in its minute details, is to be perfectly conformed to the evangeli-. 
cal rule. All those Christian privileges which it is the will of God 
we should possess are to be sought and received, that Christian joy 
may be full. For all this,—and far more than this is necessary,— 
what diversities of gifts and operations are required ! Nor must 
we by any means forget the exercise of Christian discipline, and its 
very important connection with the edification of the church. Not 
only is Christian piety in general necessary for this; not only are 
knowledge, prudence, patience, at all times required ; but such are 
the varied circumstances in which Christian societies will from time 
to time be found, that for the skilful application of the great princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical order very varied talents will be called into 
exercise. But the case is too obvious to require enlargement: I 
will therefore proceed to remark, Secondly, That this diversity of 
gifts, operations, and ministrations, is called for by the amazing 
variety of tempers and characters who will be found in the church. 
‘Where there are many men,’ says the proverb, very justly, ‘there 
will be many minds.’ And to suit these an almost answerable 
variety of talent will be required in the ministry. Need I enlarge 
upon this? My observant readers will often have noticed it; and 
even those who have not been in the habit of noticing principles in 
the various events which pass before them, must yet have been 
often impressed by the fact, that the same sermon has been | 
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received very differently by different persons ; and that this differ- 
ence of reception has been caused by difference of disposition in 
the receivers. God is merciful, very merciful ; and often conde- 
scends to us where we should perhaps be scarcely willing to con- 
descend to each other. He has provided for the real profit of all 
his children, by calling into exercise those various kinds of talent, 
which shall be well adapted to the variety of tempers and charac- 
ters among those for whom the ministry is designed. Nor should 
it be forgotten that thus not only are individuals benefited by 
adaptation, but often by opposition too. It is well that the ministry 
presents this opposing variety ; that the hearer who lays all stress 
on information should be placed sometimes under the influence of a 
stimulating, warm-hearted preacher ; that the hearer who thinks 
passion every thing, and would never, if he could avoid it, endure 
the labour of continued thought, should be compelled, in the order 
of Providence, occasionally to receive lessons which may correct 
the impetuosity of his feeling, and give him more and more of that 
important qualification,—a sound mind. Sometimes, in fact, our 
dispositions require an indulgent adaptation, sometimes a salutary 
opposition ; and, whether in the one or the other case, the variety 
of dispositions and characters in the church calls for a proportional 
variety of talent in the ministry. 

I may now proceed to a third remark. It is impossible, except 
by miracle, that any one man should possess all these different 
talents, many of them contradictory to each other. In some of 
them, the natural attainment requires a long and diligent devotion 
of the studies to one point ; and among these will be found some, 
the attainment of each of which requires a contradictory process. 
Even supposing that all the principles existed in each individual, 
whose development should issue in this complication of talent, yet 
for the development itself, the life of a Methuselah would be far too 
short. Besides, it is an important, though a very humbling truth, 
that the very act of application to one particular species of improve- 
ment often so operates as to unfit the mind for eminence in others. 
Nor is this any restriction of the Divine power: it is only the 
limitation by which the dependent character of the creature is 
marked, and made evident even to itself. 

The principal reason, however, will be seen in a fourth and last 
remark: It is thus that God has secured the mutual dependence of 
the instruments on each other, and of all on himself. Man is con- 
tinually beset by temptations to pride. He is always in danger of 
thinking of himself more highly than he ought to think, instead of 
thinking soberly. Here is one remedy. Let him view himself as 
only a part of a great system of instrumentality, each part of which 
is inefficient as to its great object, unless connected with the rest ; 
and the whole, powerless, unless made aBLe by the might of God. 
The question is not, what each is able to do ; but, what is necessary 
to be done as to the whole. And might I use a form of speech 
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borrowed from well known manufacturing concerns, I would say 
that each soul must pass through many hands, before it be fully, 
and in all respects, meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Every conscientious and faithful minister will deeply feel this. His 
reflections will often take such a form as this: ‘I can do nothing 
but by the power of God; nor can I expect him to bless my work, 
unless I put forth all my strength in it: but even when I have done 
all that, thus strengthened, I may be able to do, I see that the 
labours of others must be added to mine, that the people may stand 
perfect and complete in all the will of God.’ Enough is certainly 
committed to individual agency to invest each minister with an 
awful responsibility, under the weight of which he may well tremble ; 
and, at the same time, to render his peculiar talent so far important 
as to call for sincere thankfulness, and to impart a rich and animat- 
ing encouragement to devoted labour. Let it be added, that enough 
is withheld to bring all into that closer union and warmer affection, 
which a sense of mutual dependence is calculated to awaken and 
preserve ; enough withheld, to make each esteem other better than 
himself, and to elicit thus a more exact obedience to the too often 
overlooked command, ‘ Look not every man on his own things ; 
but every man also on the things of others.’ 

I may once more advert to the fact, that in all this we see a close 
analogy with the manifested principles of the government of God, 
both in material and mental nature. The general fact is so obvious, 
that it escaped not the notice of the Roman historian, who remarks, 
very justly, ‘that, in the great multitude of employments, nature 
shows a different path to different persons ;’ and, not less justly, 
referring to the varied distribution of talent, ‘ Thus either being by 
himself indigent, each requires the help of the other.** Thus does 
God assert his own sovereignty, and at the same time cause the 
arrangements of nature, enlightened by the truths of revelation, 
and harmonizing with the plans of grace, to echo back in loud and 
distinct reverberation the important command of the Gospel, ‘ Let 
BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.’ 

I hope my readers have seen and felt, as they have accompanied 
me along this path of detailed investigation, that the whole subject 
is very powerfully practical. Some of its leading lessons can 
scarcely fail to have already suggested themselves. Protracted 
observation in the form of practical inferences will therefore be 
unnecessary : I will only trespass on the reader’s time by respect- 
fully pointing out in what manner private meditation may improve 
the facts which have been collected and arranged in the course of 
the preceding remarks. Need, I add, that as the paper is designed 
for Wesleyan Methodists chiefly, so will the concluding improve- 
ment be principally adapted to their circumstances ? 

1. Perhaps some of my junior brethren in the ministry may read 


* ¢ Sed in magna copia rerum aliud alii natura iter ostendit.’—‘ Ita utrumque per 
se indigens, alterum alterius auxilio eget.’ Sallust, Bell. Cat. 3 & 1. 
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these remarks. I would affectionately remind them, that nothing 
that has been said refers in the least to that difference which is pro- 
duced by diligence in one case, and want of it in another. God 
requires, the church expects, that there be such an entire devoted- 
ness to that work which is of all others the most important, that 
every talent be improved, every gift employed, and the whole man, 
in all that he can do, actively consecrated to the service of God, 
the church, and the world. It is writtenn—and O let us feel and 
obey !—‘ Covet earnestly the best gifts.” Might I add, as what is 
indeed implied in the injunction, ‘ Use them in the best manner: lay 
them out to the greatest advantage.’ 

2. The subjects being as I have endeavoured to state them, it 
follows, that they to whom the ministry is confided, and among 
whom the talents proper for its successful discharge are distributed, 
owe to each other a debt of mutual love, esteem, and dependence. 
Of love,—for are they not all more than brethren? Brethren in 
Christ Jesus, they are mutually partakers of this great grace, that 
they should have a dispensation of the Gospel committed to them. 
Of esteem,—for has he not entrusted some important ministerial 
endowment to each? One can speak with tongues; one can 
interpret; one can prophesy. Let them ‘glorify God in each 
other.’ And of dependence,—for what is one by himself? Let 
each feel himself engaged in a sort of partnership concern, in the 
prosecution of whose affairs various talents are essentially neces- 
sary ; let each feel that he himself has not all the talent necessary 
to conduct the concern to a profitable issue; and while he does 
what he can, and thus contributes his share, let him be thankful 
for partners who do what they can, and what he cannot, and thus 
contribute their share too. Following up this allusion, one might 
say, that the profit of such a concern is the result of the combined 
labour of all the partners. One superintends the manufactory, but 
is a bad keeper of accounts; a second, who knows little of the 
manufactory, but is a skilful accountant, keeps the books in good 
order. While a third goes abroad and obtains customers, perhaps 
a fourth stops at home, and invents new patterns, or improves old 
articles so as to make them more saleable. Year by year the con- 
cern pays a handsome profit. How foolish would be the inquiry, 
supposing each partner to have done well his allotted share of duty, 
Who has contributed most to the profit? ‘The travelling partner 
has perhaps done most that is visible; for he has procured the 
customers, whose payments have afforded the profit. But he who 
invented the article sold, or made it more saleable, contributed 
equally, though perhaps less obviously. For the full edification of 
the church a large variety of talented influences have been set at 
work : the edification is the result of the whole. Let each love and 
honor his brother; be willing for him to be honored among the 
people in his own particular branch of service ; and let all ¢arefully 
and entirely honor God. 
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3. The members of our societies will be able, I think, to see the 
real nature of that error into which the Corinthian church fell, and 
which was productive of so much mischief. The divisions which 
existed were not carried to the extent of actual separation from 
each other. Here was their error: each had his favorite minister, 
and could scarcely believe that the work of Christian edification 
could be carrying on by the agency of any other talent. I could 
almost fancy ! heard their unhallowed disputations. ‘Give me a 
man like Paul,’ exclaims some warm-hearted Corinthian: ‘he is 
the man for awakening sinners. Did you ever hear such bursts of 
eloquence ? Who can resist them ? A second comes forward with, 
‘Aye; but he shoots over the people’s heads. I cannot under- 
stand half that he says. Give me a plain, homely, bold Cephas.’ 
‘You know not what you are talking about,’ exclaims a third: 
‘let me have a man who will inform my judgment, and build me up 
in sacred knowledge, like Apollos.” And thus they went on, 
making their mere carnal gratification the foundation on which 
they raised what was in reality a superstructure of schismatic 
favoritism, till Paul had to rush in among them, with the startling 
questions, ‘ Is Christ divided ? ‘ Are ye not carnal? Are we inno 
danger from this same source? By the wise and merciful pro- 
vidence of God, which guided and directed our venerable founder 
in the establishment of the Methodist discipline, provision is made 
for bringing to bear upon our congregations and societies that 
variety of ministerial talent which the Great Head of the church 
has distributed among the ministers whom he has called to ‘labour 
in the word and doctrine.’ Each may thus have the benefit of the 
ministry which suits his taste, and of that which may be adapted to 
his circumstances, without exactly suiting his taste. Ought not 
every one among us thankfully to acknowledge the good pro- 
vidence of God, in the unalterable establishment of the itinerant 
system, so admirably calculated to preserve the purity and Christian 
independence of the ministry, and to promote the enlargement and 
edification of our societies ? But while this is done, let not change 
be loved for its own sake. Let no foolish partialities be allowed to 
engender strife, and thus to hinder edification. If each minister be 
faithful to the trust reposed in him, from each may you derive some 
special advantage. I beg again to be allowed to say, you are not 
always edified when you are most pleased. Your state may vary. 
On one Sabbath, a planting ministry may be best fitted for you ; on 
another @ watering ministry. Take what the providence of God 
sends you, and labour to profit by it. You say, ‘I am of Paul :’ 
you go to the house of God, you enter, and, lo, Apollos is the 
minister! Away you go elsewhere ; grieving his mind who saw 
you depart, and who perhaps feels his own infirmities more acutely 
than you suppose ; losing your time, hurrying your mind, and in 
some respects infringing on the sacredness of the Christian Sab- 
bath; and all for what? Why for this, that you may in some ~ 
Vou. Il.—July, 1831. 30 
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respects be pleased; in others, injured; by having that carnal 
mind strengthened, which it should be your great business to 
subdue. For ‘while one saith, I am of Paul ; and another, I am of 
Apollos: are ye not carnal ?” 

I say not these things reprovingly, so much as by way of 
affectionate caution and admonition. ‘That the case supposed is 
an evil, no one can doubt, who notices either the earnestness with 
which St. Paul (speaking, be it recollected, by the Spirit of God) 
attacks it, or the effects which he points out as resulting from it. 
That it may occur, will not be doubted by them who know the 
identity of human nature with itself in all ages, and that the same 
effects may be produced by the same causes. The chief guilt of 
the Corinthians was, that they perverted, to the actual diminution 
of personal piety, that very abundance of spiritual gifts which were 
given for its increase. We should sin against God if we did not 
acknowledge, as to our own societies, the goodness which has 
blessed us with all those gifts which are requisite for edification. 
We possess a ministry which we believe to be Divinely called, and 
know to be diversely talented. The enlargement of our borders, 
the scripturally evidenced edification of our societies, all goes to 
prove that ‘ tHe Hoty ONE or IsRAEL IS GREAT IN THE MIDST 
oF us.’ Yes; in the midst of opposition, and reproach, and trial ; 
deeply feeling the infirmities which prove ‘the heavenly treasure’ 
to be in earthen vessels ; living, we sing as our revered and beloved 
father sang dying, ‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’ 

Only let us be careful. From variety of gifts the carnal mind 
may take occasion to strengthen itself, and to break out in ‘ envying, 
strife, and division.’ Let us not forget, that whenever this is the 
case ‘we are carnal and walk as men.’ Against all this let us 
guard. Securing our own interest in Christ, why should we ‘ glory 
in man? for all things are ours.’ Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come, all are ours, so long as we ourselves are Christ’s. 

The following verses, by the poet of Methodism, bear directly 
upon this subject. They are equally correct in sentiment, and 
beautiful in expression :— 

‘Move, and actuate, and guide, 
Divers gifts to each divide: 
Placed according to thy will, 
Let us all our work fulfil ; 
Never from our office move, 
Needful to each other prove ; 
Use the grace on each bestow’d, 
‘Temper’d by the art of God. 
Let us then as brethren love, 
Faithfully our gifts improve ; 


Carry on the earnest strife, 
Walk in holiness of life.’ E. T. 








































IMPROVED EDITION OF THE METHODIST 
HYMN BOOK. 


1 Collection of Hymns, for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, principally from the Collection of the Rev. Joun WeEs- 
LEY, M. A. Late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Revised - 
and corrected, with the titles of appropriate tunes, and the corres- 
ponding page of the Harmonist, prefixed to each hymn. 


Tus improved edition of our excellent Hymn Book contains, 
among others, the following special advantages. Whatever verbal 
errors, or errors in punctuation, (which were numerous,) were 
discovered in a careful revision of the former edition, have been 
corrected in this. In addition to the name of an appropriate tune, 
the page of the Methodist Harmonist on which the tune may be 
found, is also prefixed at the head of each hymn. This enables 
the singer to turn immediately to the tune, wherever the Harmonist 
is used, (and it ought to be uséd every where,) without the trouble 
and delay of turning the leaves backward and forward and search- 
ing the Index. This alone is a very great advantage. The old 
favorite hymn ‘ Am I a soldier of the cross,’ is also added in this 
edition. The plates from which it is printed, moreover, are per- 
fectly new, and of the best quality. The paper is also improved, 
and the printing carefully executed ; so that, in every respect, this 
work is one which we can now confidently recommend, not only 
to every Methodist family, and to every individual member of the 
Church, but to all those who love genuine poetry, combined with 
sound divinity, doctrinal, experimental, and practical; and espe- 
cially to all such as are in the habit of attending our assemblies for 
religious worship. 

This edition is now published in three sizes. The smallest is the 
Pearl. This contains the whole of the hymns, paged in the same 
manner as the other sizes, and is beautifully printed, on fine paper, 
and neatly bound and lettered, at the very low price of thirty-one 
and a quarter cents. Every child that can read ought to be put in 
possession of one of these compact and portable little books, and 
be taught gradually to store the youthful mind with its sacred 
poetic treasures, next after the Holy Scriptures. The next, or 
middle size, (48mo.) is very extensively preferred by such young 
people generally as are pretty well grown. The third, or largest 
size of this edition, (24mo.) is more commonly used by older 
persons, and has a circulation not less extensive than either of the 
others. The price of these two last, executed as above stated, is, 
each, fifty cents. Either of these may be had in extra binding, of 
any quality, with a proportionable advance on the price. 
To guard against imposition, which we have reason to believe is 
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extensively attempted, it is indispensable to observe that this edition 
of the only genuine official Methodist Hymn Book is published solely 
by our general book agents, J. Emory and B. Waugh, (or by 
C. Holliday, Cincinnati,) for the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
Their names are in the imprint, at the bottom of the title page, and 
also in the certificate of copyright on the back of the title leaf. The 
names of the Bishops are added after the conclusion of the preface ; 
and the name of a tune and the page of the Harmonist are at the 
head of each hymn. By observing all these marks, any attempt at 
imposition may be infallibly detected. 

The profits of these books, as of all others published by our gene- 
ral agents, are appropriated wholly to the spread of the Gospel by 
itinerant preaching, and especially for the relief of distressed and 
worn-out preachers, and the widows and orphans of sueh as have 
died in the-work. This consideration alone ought to lead every 
Methodist, and every friend of Methodism and of humanity, strongly 
and steadily to discountenance every attempt to draw away or to 
trespass on a charity of so interesting and sacred a character. We 
are confident that no honorable man or woman, and much more 
that no one of any religious principle, will knowingly be guilty of 
such an act. We earnestly hope that the preachers and leaders 
will caution our congregations and classes on this subject, and 
guard them against the unprincipled attempts which are now 
extensively making to supplant our own publications. Why might 
not this article be read to every congregation, and to every class, 
and let them be informed at the same time where our genuine 
publications can always be had ? 








-SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


A RESPECTED correspondent in the state of Illinois, under date 
of the 16th of May last, informs us, that our friends in that quarter 
have succeeded in’many places in forming societies, and organizing 
schools, in connection with the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and that the agents of the American 
Sunday School Union, who offer to supply them with libraries, 
contend that their books are cheaper, and their variety far greater 
than ours. That their books are ‘cheaper,’ agreeably to their 
printed catalogues, taking the whole together, and estimating also 
the quantity of matter contained in the books, (to say nothing of 
its quality,) we believe to be an assertion not true in fact. That they 
have a greater ‘ variety’ we admit ; but much of that variety is not 
only not desireable for our libraries, but ought not to be admitted 
into them if furnished gratis. This, from the invidious comparisons 
which the agents of the American Sunday School Union abroad 
continue officiously to press upon our friends, we apprehend we shall 
yet be compelled to demonstrate, though we bave been desirous to 
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avoid it. Are our friends willing to be bribed to admit Calvinistic 
and Hopkinsian works into our Sunday School libraries, in pre- 
ference to our own publications? If they are, they will find that 
there are supporters of the national institutions who will furnish any 
amount of funds requisite, to effect this object. And if we cannot 
be put down either by argument or abuse, both of which have been 
largely tried, it may perhaps yet be accomplished by the master 
policy of supplying our libraries with their books! Will the 
difference of a few cents, or even a few dollars, compensate for 
this permanent mischief? To assist the American Sunday School 
Union to make donations of a certain amount of books, on condition 
that others be purchased of them, we understand that large sums have 
been contributed or pledged by wealthy individuals. For ourselves 
we do not entertain a doubt that the policy we have mentioned 
above is at the bottom of these operations ; and if our friends, after 
successfully resisting all other modes of assault, are so shortsighted 
as to allow themselves to be circumvented in this way, it-is not 
within our power to prevent it, unless similar assistance shall be 
afforded to us, to enable us to make similar donations, which never 
yet has been done. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the 2merican Bible Society 
also assists the American Sunday School Union with large dona- 
tions. But it affords no such assistance to us. 





REV. DR. ASHBEL GREEN’S ATTACK ON ‘PRACTICAL 
METHODIS™M.’ 


In our Number for April last, we alluded to a series of virulent 
articles, under the head of ‘ Practical Methodism,’ which have 
appeared in the ‘ Christian Advocate,’ a monthly journal edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, of Philadelphia. We supposed then, 
and when we wrote to Dr. Green in February, that his strictures 
had been concluded in his February number. We have since 
perceived, however, that they were continued in his numbers for 
April and May, in which last they were concluded. Dr. Green is, we 
believe, one of the oldest ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 
and we presume one among her influential leaders. The tone of 
his articles is in accordance with that of those which had previously 
appeared in the Christian Spectator, the Charleston Observer, the 
Connecticut Observer, Richmond Visiter and Telegraph, (now, we 
believe, the Southern Religious Telegraph, ) and perhaps some other 
Presbyterianand Congregational periodicals.* The most of the public 


* The New-York Evangelist, (a paper of the same class,) which seems to have 
taken upon itself the task of supplying the whole place of all its silenced pre- 
decessors in calumny, we deem, so far as its assaults on us are concerned, of too low 
a character to be placed even in this group. We regret, indeed, that this brief 
introductory history of facts obliges us so much as to name it, even in a note. 
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journals of these denominations, although one would think, suf- 
ficiently divided among themselves to find them full employment at 
home, yet appear to make common cause at least in their hostility 
to ‘Methodism.’** We should have hoped that Dr. Green’s age 
and self-respect, if not his piety and charity, together with the 
means of better information at his own door, would have preserved 
him from imitating the low unehristian abuse of his neighbours, by 
which others of his brethren had so unenviably distinguished them- 
selves. In this we are disappointed. He has, in fact, outheroded 
them all, except perhaps those who conduct the journal, which we 
desire not again to name, mentioned in a note above. And since 
Dr. Green, though respectfully requested, has not thought proper to 
furnish the name of his correspondent, or the specifications of per- 
sons, times, and places, requisite for a fair investigationof his insinua- 
tions and statements, we are under the neeessity of holding him 
personally responsible for them. We should, indeed, greatly have 
preferred an opportunity to look the author himself directly in the 
face, and to hold up his proper name to the public, in perpetual 
connection with the brand which should be fixed upon it. Since, 
however, he shrinks from this, and with a consciousness, doubtless, 
of the guilt of a traducer, hides his cowardly face, artfully making 
a tool of Dr. Green, whose ear and page are readily and widely 
opened to such slander, and that at a period when his thoughts ought 
rather to be engrossed with things which make for peace, and fora 
tranquil descent to the tomb, no alternative is left to us, as stated in 
our note to Dr. Green, but to take him himself as the author of 
what we shall proceed to notice. That we should be held to 
disprove the allegations or insinuations of a concealed accuser, 
who dares not, though called upon, to exhibit either himself or 
his specifications, is what we are persuaded the public will never 
adjudge to be a measure of either justice or mercy. The vilest 
bandits might well blush at such a requisition, and we leave Dr. 
Green and his correspondent to enjoy the full credit of it before the 

ublic. ; eee 
, Dr. Green says, indeed, that ‘when no individual has been 
named, an editor of a religious Miscellany is under no obligation, 
either of Christianity or courtesy, to respond to the call of the 
editors or friends of an offended denomination, for specifications of 
times and places, when and where occurrences that have been 
mentioned took place, or of individuals concerned in sueh occur- 
rences. This would unquestionably lead to an endless series of 


* We take pleasure in repeating here that the Biblical Repertory, conducted by 
an association of gentlemen at Princeton, (N. J.,) is entitled, so far as we have 
observed, to be exempted from the application of this remark. The new Presby- 
terian paper published in Philadelphia, and entitled ‘The Presbyterian,’ promised 
very fair too in its first number: the subsequent ‘numbers, except one containing 
a eulogy of Dr. Green’s work, we have not seen. The New-York Observer has 
also, of late especially, pursued toward us a course much less exceptionable than 
that of many others of the journals of the class alluded to. 
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assertions and denials, fendings and provings, criminations and 
recriminations ; from which no good, but incalculable evil, would 
result to religion, and to society at large.’ And so, then, because 
specifications, in Dr. Green’s apprehension, would lead to ‘ denials’ 
and ‘recriminations,’ he judged it prudent to keep the matter alto- 
gether on one side! He dreaded the consequences of being called 
on for § provings’ and ‘ fendings ;’ as well he might. He tells us, 
indeed, that he was ‘perfectly satisfied !’ And how didhe become so ? 
Why, he asked the slanderer if he had told the truth; and he 
answered,—yes, ‘to the letter.” He also inquired of others, of the 
same party, far and near; and they all, ‘ without one exception,’ 
responded, ‘the statements are unequivocally true.’ Some, indeed, 
went ‘ farther.” How much farther, busy conjecture is left to imagine. 
But if Dr. Green thinks they too told the truth, why does he not 
give their statements also, since it was for conscience’ sake, it seems, 
that he published the former. If he himself spoke the truth when 
he made the plea of conscience for becoming the slanderer’s organ, 
has his conscience ceased to operate, or is it so elastic as to 
admit of being stretched or contracted at convenience? Since his 
hand is in, we invite him to finish his undertaking, and to make 
thorough work. In publicly exposing ‘the bad features of what he 
calls practical Methodism,” he professed formerly to think that he 
was rendering ‘ a service to genuine Christianity.’ Would it not be 
a greater service then, to make a like exposure of the worse 
features which, if his correspondents are to be believed, it seems are 
yet kept back? How will Dr. Green reconcile his shrinking from 
this, with the principle on which he professed to act before? If he 
now blenches, after having made a beginning, and on such a 
principle as he professed, let him remember that the wincing is not 
on our part. Perhaps he may yet convince us, not only of the 
propriety, but the duty, of following hisexample. Hitherto, to say 
the least, we have doubted it. His high authority may perhaps 
remove our scruples. Nay, more. It may possibly yet rouse our 
dull moral faculty to a sense of the imperative obligation of institu- 
ting a similar inquiry into (not the good, but) ‘the bad features’ of 
practical Presbyterianism. He may also teach us how to proceed ; 
to withhold all names of authors, accusers, and witnesses, and all 
specifications of persons, times, and places, (lest, forsooth, we 
might, to our great inconvenience and the scandaling of the pub- 
lic, be called upon for ‘ provings’ and ‘ fendings,’) and then, by the 
Geneva art of logic, to infer generals from particulars, and the 
whole affair would be snug enough. If any complaint shall be 
made, our answer is all ready prepared for us. We have only to 
ask our informants if they have told the truth. If they say yes, 
then we echo ‘true to the letter,’ and more too. We are perfect-- 
ly satisfied: nay more ;—there is worse behind, which we do not 
_ choose to tell ;—perhaps too bad to be told; and so we hold our 
‘ friends’ in our jaws,—as the cat the poor mouse,—just to let them 
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know what we have it in our power to do to them if they stir a 
muscle,—and leave the publie to guess the balance from the spe- 
cimens we give, and to infer what practical Presbyterianism in ‘ ge- 
neral’ is! We may add, too, that our statements are not made ‘ by 
way of complaint against the’ Presbyterians, but in all ‘kindness 
and good will,’ as ‘friends,’ and merely ‘ for the purpose of placing 
their true character before the public.” Perhaps we may begin 
in Philadelphia; and, if need be, call upon Dr. Green himself as a 
witness. Does not Dr. Green think that this will be rendering ‘a 
service to genuine Christianity,’ and greatly edify the public ? And, 
Oh, is not this precisely the lesson taught us by our grave and re- 
verend censor ? 

Dr. Green professes to think that because no individual has been 
named, he is therefore under no obligation to respond to a call for 
specifications. But does he not perceive that this course, in fact, 
greatly aggravates the injustice done, and leaves our whole body 
subject to the base imputations in his articles ? What avails his ad- 
mission that there are individuals among the Methodists of a dif- 
ferent character? Who can tell what individuals, in-his sovereign 
and gracious judgment, are thus excepted? And if we could tell, 
who among us would so far degrade himself as to accept such an 
insult at the hands of one who represents our body ‘in general,’ 
both of ministers and members, in the light that Dr. Green does ? 
Nay, of the ministry particularly, (the ‘regulars’ at least,) with 
what even pretence of consistency can any be excepted? ‘To 
place in a clear and convincing light’ what he states, Dr. Green’s 
correspondent asks ‘the liberty’ (which Dr. Green readily grants) 
‘of inserting an extract from a letter’ which he represents as hav- 
ing been written by a ‘ Methodist “rider.”’ It purports to have 
been signed ‘Your Frrenp,’ and after inserting it, Dr. Green allows 
his correspondent the farther liberty of his columns to exclaim, 

‘Does this need any comment? Can there be a more prepos- 
terous exhibition of hypocrisy, avarice, falsehood and impiety ! And 
whilst I would by no means say, that all their ministers would go 
as far as “ Your Frienp,” I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
feeling exhibited in the above extract is that which, in kind, is pos- 
sessed by a large majority of the “riders,” in the Methodist con- 
nection. And whilst two thousand and upward of such men are 
abroad through the land, beating up for Methodist recruits, and 
determined to make Methodists in any way, and at all hazards, can 
we wonder that they can boast of the round number of 450,000 
members ” 

Now mark! This letter is represented to contain the most ‘ pre- 
posterous exhibition of hypocrisy, avarice, falsehood and impiety.’ 
And though Dr. Green’s informant ‘would by no means say that 
all their ministers’ (the Methodist) would go so far, yet he has ‘no 
hesitation in saying that the feeling exhibited’ in the said letter, 
(viz. of the most preposterous hypocrisy, avarice, falsehood and 
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impiety,) ‘is that which, in kind, is possessed by a large majority 
of the “riders” in the Methodist connection !? Isn’t this pretty well 
for a ‘friend ? But then, only mark farther what he adds.—‘ And 
whilst two thousand and upward of such men are abroad through 
the land, beating up for Methodist recruits,’ &c, obviously still 
meaning the ‘riders,’ or itinerant preachers. Now it happens that 
‘this includes the whole, and more than the whole, of all the ‘ riders’ 
then in our body, consequently the whole of us, and more, must 
bear the brand, as far as Dr. Green and his correspondent are be- 
lieved, of being ‘such men.’ Cannot he that runs read this con- 
sequence? Must he not be an idiot that can mistake it? If Dr. 
Green denies it, we shall be compelled, in charity, to pity his de- 
cayed intellect, as the best apology that we can make for his want 
of candour. 

We had hoped to be able, in our present number, to furnish a 
notice of Dr. Green’s articles somewhat in detail, with pretty full 
specimens of both their matter and manner. Among those who 
really know what practical Methodism is, we are certain that this 
will bring upon them a stigma which no art or sophistry will ever 
be able to remove. We regret, however, that we are compelled, 
both from want of room and from other circumstances beyond our 
control, to postpone this design till our next number. 

The quotations which we shall hereafter give will also serve to 
show how much of sincerity there is in the fond professions made to 
us, whenever certain leaders and agents of the denominations which 
support and patronize those journals in the constant habit of thus 
traducing us wish to bring us into their wnions, for the brotherly and 
liberal purpose of assisting to replenish and to enlarge their funds. 
Then all is love. Then, indeed, the flattering unction is bountifully 
poured upon us. We are most affectionately taken by the hand, 
and even to breathe any other than brotherly accents from the 
honeyed tongue, or not promptly and cordially, on our part, to 
reciprocate such kindly feelings, by liberal contributions, would be 
deemed, or affected to be deemed, a most strange and reprehensible 
breach of charity. Perhaps the very same agents, or their employers, 
at the same time patronize and circulate Dr. Green’s ‘ Christian 
Advocate,’ with all its calumnies against us. From our very hearts 
we despise such duplicity ; and whenever suchagents appear among 
us, we submit to our friends whether it may not be well to present 
them with the extracts which we shall give from this distinguished 
Presbyterian Journal, edited by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel-Green. These 
will show the light in which this gentleman posts us before the public, 
and in which he labours to make the public regard us. And be it 
remembered that he stands not alone in this work of detraction. He 
assures his readers that he has had opportunities to make inquiries of 
persons ‘ from many parts of the country, both far distant, and near 
at hand ;’ and that the result is a more complete and satisfactory 
conviction ‘ that nothing has appeared in his pages that cannot be 
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strictly verified.’ Indeed, some, he says, ‘have gone farther in 
their allegations than the writer of “ Practical Methodism ;” and 
he is “perfectly satisfied,” that he has made no representations 
that need to be corrected, qualified, or explained, beyond what is 
now before the reader.’ 

Dr. Green’s correspondent ‘ professes to speak of what he has 
personally known.’ So Dr. Green himself understands him; and also 
that his representation is that ‘ the practices which he condemns are 
general in the Methodist communion.’ How he acquired a personal 
knowledge that the abominations which he describes are general 
throughout a body spread over the whole of the United States and 
territories, is more than we can divine. Indeed the gross ignorance 
which he displays in relation to some of our most notorious and 
important regulations and practices, demonstrates the absolute 
impossibility that what he says in this respect can be true. He 
even mistakes, it seems, for Methodists, those worthies, ‘the most 
virulent opposers of the Gospel of the Son of God,’ whom it will 
be hereafter seen he describes as ‘ hickory Methodists,’ and yet pre- 
sumes ‘ every hickory Methodist in the country, is a unit in the long 
list, which, when summed up, gives us in round numbers 450,000 
members at the bottom.’ This is the veritable witness, professing 
to speak from personal knowledge, who has so shamefully abused 
Dr. Green’s credulity, and by whose secret word, it seems, practical 
Methodism is to be condemned to indelible infamy. These ‘ hickory 
Methodists,’ ‘the most virulent opposers of the Gospel of the Son 
of God,’ it must be recollected, are, according to our author, those 
‘ apostate’ Methodists who pass over to ‘ Universalism and a belief 
of other heresies,’ of whom he presumes, ‘ that the sum total of the 
apostates from all other denominations, would count, if as many, 
but very few more, than those of the Methodists alone.’ Yet every 
one of these, he presumes, is a unit in the long list which gives us 
the round number of 450,000 members ! 


We will conclude this introductory article in reply to Dr. Green, with 


an extract, in substance, from a wholesome rebuke administered on a_ 


similar occasion by the Rev. Timothy Merritt, (of New-England,) to 
the Rev. Dr. Snell, a correspondent of the Boston Recorder. Dr. 
Snell, in the same base and cowardly manner with Dr. Green’s cor- 
respondent, had procured to be published in the Boston Recorder a 
gross anonymous slander on the Methodist missions,—not calculating, 
it seems, on the surrender of his name. The editor of the Recorder, 
however, more magnanimously and with a juster sense of the obliga- 
tions of honor and of Christianity than Dr. Green, gave up, on appli- 
cation, the name of the author. In consequence, Mr. Merritt addressed 
Dr. Snell publicly, and by name, to the following effect :— 


Rev. Sir,—It becomes my duty to address you publicly on the subject of 
your communication on “ Methodist missions,” which appeared in the Boston 
Recorder of the 12th ult. [We believe in January or February last.]— 
The article of yours to which I allude, is regarded throughout as a mis- 
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representation of the conduct and motives of the Methodists, and especially 
of the Methodist ministers. The object of this address is not to vindicate 
the Methodists against your charges and misrepresentations, but to hold you 
to the proof of your assertions." However desirous I might be to justify 
them on the present occasion, you have done what you could to render it 
impracticable, by concealing your name, by withholding the names of the 
accused, and by not giving either date or place in connection with your 
charges. Surely you did not design that your charges should ever come 
under examination. AndI think it should be regarded as a special provi- 
dence that your name has heen given up by the editor of the Recorder. 


Mr. Merritt then enumerates various misrepresentations of Dr Snell, 
and afterward adds to the following purport: 


It is not my design to say that no Methodist has been guilty of any im- 
prudence or excess, in any of the respects you have mentioned. I do not 
say there is no truth in the facts you have stated as general. But I dosay, 
that you have misrepresented and coloured those facts. ‘The evidence of 
false colouring is as manifest on the face of your representation, as ever the 
marks of forgery were on a counterfeit bill. By an artful arrangement of 
words, by an imputation of wrong motives, by a misrepresentation or total 
omission of circumstances, truth becomes falsehood, and produces the worst 
effects of falsehood. ‘The latter is at once the most common and the most 
injurious mode of slandering. 

Now, sir, I believe this is the case in respect to many of the facts you 
state, if facts they are. For the want of some other facts and circum- 
stances connected with them, those you narrate become in effect falsehoods. 
I believe this, because I have known facts of the kind of several that you 
relate, proper and honorable, viewed with their accompanying eircum- 
stances, which would become falsehoods by your method of treatment. 
Thus it may be with what you say of the Methodist ministers, “ taking part 
with the enemies of evangelical truth—with disaffected men and excommu- 
nicated members.” The accompanying circumstances in these and other 
cases are, I will venture to believe, withheld in your statements. ,And this 
gives them their injurious effect. I cannot better show the effect of such 
an artful misrepresentation of facts, than in the words ef the writer of the 
article on “‘Whitman’s Letters,”—which you have no doubt read with 
approbation, if you were not the writer of it yourself,—in the Recorder of 
the 12th ult., and which immediately precedes yours, on which I am remark- 
ing. Speaking of the “ facts within his own knowledge,” he says, “There 
is not one of these which is not told in a manner that makes the narration 
an absolute falsehood—whether designed or not, on his part, I do not under- 
take to affirm.” 

You must here, sir, permit me to say that the Methodists [and their 
ministers] have a right to ask and to demand of you a disclosure of names, 
- of persons, places, and dates, in connection with your charges, that the 
guilty, if such there are, may be brought to light, and that the innocent 
may have an opportunity to be heard in their own defence, before they are 
publicly condemned, and branded as hypocrites.* Their claim is certainly 
a reasonable one. It is what a candid public will award to them. It is 
what you yourself would require if placed in their circumstances. It is 
what every principle of honor and religion requires of you. 

You did not expect to be called upon in this way when you wrote the 
article under consideration. You evidently wished to be unknown, and to 


[* And in regard to the calumnies contained in Dr. Green’s articles we might add, 
as impious knaves, fools, &c, &c.] 




















360 Notice to Correspondents. 


speak behind the screen. You concealed your name, and the names of the 
accused. But why did you conceal your name, if conscious rectitude sup- 
ported your cause ? 

Nomine mutato, §-c.—Only change the name, and the above is as 
justly applicable to Dr. Green’s correspondent as to Dr. Snell; and in 
the guilt of his correspondent, Dr. Green, in our estimation, by the 
course he pursues, very largely partakes. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE will thank the author of a ‘ Memento of the rise of Methodism 
on Alleghany Circuit,’ to revise his article, if he has a copy of it. 
Some of the facts stated in relation to the original formation of the 
circuit, and its first regular itinerant preachers, do not appear to 
accord with the Minutes. The ‘little village’ alluded to also, is not 
named. In all such cases, the State, and we would add the Annual 
Conference, within which any circuit, town, village, &c, spoken 
of, are situated, ought to be mentioned. There are frequently 
circuits, and much more frequently, towns and villages of the same 
name, within different States and Conferences ; and in all historical 
papers particularly, it is desirable that the strictest accuracy be 
observed, and that as little be left to conjecture as possible. We 
advise correspondents, moreover, to be careful always, as far as 
practicable, to compare any verbal information which they may 
receive with the Minutes, and other authentic records of the Church. 
If any error be discovered, let it be pointed out, or any additional 
information be supplied. But unless very satisfactory proof of 
error be adduced, we prefer always to take the Minutes as our 
guide. 

The valuable original letters of Mr. Wesley, furnished by another 
respected correspondent, will be reserved for the Complete and 
Standard edition of his Works, now in press. 








NOTE. 


WE invite the special attention of readers to the valuable article 
entitled, ‘ The Edification of the Church promoted by a Divinely called 
Ministry of diversified Talent.’ Its length, we are persuaded, will 
constitute no objection to it in the minds of those who shall give it 
a candid and prayerful perusal. 

















HW. Swbre bene. 





